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NEW-YORK, APRIL 27, 1833. 


To Enainerrs, and others hisbieliy the care of 
Railroads.—The Editor of the Journal presents 
his compliments, tg those gentleinen, engineers 
and others, having charge of the different Rail- 
roads in the United States, and requests of 
them another, in addition to the many favors 
he has already received from them in furnish- 
ing him with reports and communications 
relative to the works under their care. Hav- 
ing been requested by a distinguished Mngincer 
of Liverpool, to furnish him with a brief but 
accurate outline of all the Railroads now in 
use, as well as those in a course of construc- 
tion and in contemplation, for which charters 
have been granted, in the United States, “to 
form a portion of the article Ramroaps, now 
preparing for the Encyclopedia Metropolitana 
of England,” the Editor is desirous to obtain 








from those intimate with each a description of 


their particular work at the earliest possible 
date, that he may be enabled to forward them in 
time for the above publication. He would sug- 
gest the idea of their forwarding the latest re- 
port published, and, in addition thereto, a writ- 
ten description of the progress of the work 
since its publication. Mr. Vienoues, the gen- 
tleman for whose use they are designed, re- 
quests also a transverse and longitudinal section, 
shewing distinctly the mode of laying down the 
rails on each road, with such other minute par- 
ticulars as may be useful to the public. In re- 
turn for these documents, Mr. V. offers to fur- 
nish us with copies of the article as soon as 





in obtaining the information, with additional co-! 


be published when received. 





Guarp Rait.—Mr. Bulkley’s reply to Mr. 
Sullivan’s “ Objections,” published in our last, 
will be found in this number of the Journal; 
also, a communication signed “ U, A. B.,” 
the same subject. 


upon 





Iron Rartways.—We give at length, in this 


printed, for the use of the Journal—and we, in} 
turn, will furnish each gentleman who aids us) the advantages of the proposed Railroad from 


pies of the Journal, in which the article shall } 





number, “ Scrivenor’s Specification of an Im- 
provement in the Construction of Iron Rail-| 
ways,” with fifteen engravings, showing the 
machinery for, and describing the process of, 
making the rails, chairs, &e. 





It was our intention to have given a con- 
densed analysis of Mr. Babbage’s work en the 
‘Economy of Machinery and Manufactures,” 
but, on a close examination of the book, we 
find it is written in so concise a style that to 
abridge it would be almost impossible. Its con- 
tents are so valuable, and of such great interest 
to the lovers of Science and the practical Arti- 
zan, that we conceive we shall be doing an ae- 


ceptable service to our readers by inserting the || 


whole of it in our pages, giving portions from 
time to time. It will be so arranged that 
the whole will be found in this volume of the 
Journal. 





Mr. Freeman Hunt, late one of the editors 
of the New-York TRAVELLER AND Spirit oF 
THE Times, has issued proposals for publish- 
ing a new work, in monthly parts, to be called 
“The Story Teller.” We make the following 
extract from the prospectus, and wish him a 
liberal patronage : 

“The ‘Story Teller,’ will be published in 
monthly parts of at least 40 pages, quarto, equal 
to one hundred octavo of the ordinary size, in 
2 superior style, forming a splendid volume of 
about five hundred pages per annum, and af- 
forded to subscribers at the low price of twen- 
ty-five cents per number, payable on delivery. 
No subscription will be received for a less term 
than one year. To persons who pay for the 
year, in advance, a liberal discount will be 
made. The work will be published simulta- 
neously in the different cities of the Union. 

“ The aid of some of our most distinguished 





The following remarks are designed to show 


‘Providence to Stonington: 


| “To those acquainted with the utility of 
roads, it is unnecessary to point out the impor- 
tance of having them established upon-all our 
‘principal thoroughfares, and the route between 
|New-York and Boston will, it is presumed, be 
considered as one of them. Upon the intro- 
‘duction of railroads into this country, one from 
Boston to Providence was among the first 
thought of, which road is now, after some de. 


i|lay, in the progress of rapid construction. Very 
||soon after that was determined upon, the origi- 


‘nal projectors of that work ‘foresaw the necessi- 
ty of continuing the road to some place upon 
the Sound, so as to lessen the distance from 
Providence to New-York, and to have the con- 
nection between the railroad and steamboats at 
some point where the navigation would be un- 
obstructed by ice during the whole year : Pro- 
vidence river, as is well known, being general- 
ly closed a part of the winter. After a good 
deal of reflection and examination, Stonington 
was fixed upon as the best location for those 
objects, the harbor being always free from ice, 
ul having been made perfectly safe by a break- 
water recently erected by government, and the 
three cities of Boston, Providence, and Stoning- 
ton, being (as will be seen upon a map) very 
nearly in a direct line. Accordingly, measures 
were taken to procure charters from the states 
of Rhode Island and Connecticut, which were 
granted with the inost liberal provisions, giv- 
ing to the company a perpetual right, and ex. 
cluding all competition for thirty years from the 
time this road shall be opened for use. Very 
soon after these charters were obtained, an en- 
gineer of the highest standing in his profes. 


| 


make a survey of the contemplated route, 
has been completed, and a report of the same, 
with the maps, profiles, &c. are at the office of 
the Company, No. 46 Merchants’ Exchange, 
where they can be examined by those who feel 
an interest in the subject. It will be perceiv- 
ed, upon a perusal of the report, that the route 
is an exceedingly favorable one for the con- 








ladies and gentlemen is promised.” 


abundance of granite for foundations, requiring 


sion, Wm. Gibbs Mc Neil, Esq. was employed to. 
which _ 


struction of a railroad, the soil being good, with 


Sabeap 








but few excavations or embankments, and no 
stationary power, the elevations averaging only 
twelve feet per mile. The engineer has also 
made an estimate of the cost of the road pre- 
dicated upon this first survey, which is consid- 
erably within the amount of capital of the com- 
pany, and the estimate will no doubt be much 
lessened by further surveys, as Capt. Swift, the 
assistant engineer, in his report accompanying 
Capt. McNeil’s, remarks, as follows: 


«In the preliminary surveys which have been 
made, it cannot be expected that we have been 
fortunate enough to select the most favorable 
route between Biomidgton and Providence. In 
the absence of all knowledge of the topography 
of the intermediate country, it could not be sup- 
posed that the first line which we might chance 
to pursue should, upon more thorough exami- 
nations, prove to be the best that could be found. 
It is true that the results of one survey furnish 
all material facts necessary to a determination 
of the general character of the route, viz. dis- 
tances, elevations, nature of ground, amount 
of bridging, &c. It also furnishes much infor- 
mation which will be useful in future examina- 
tions. It may be added, moreover, that the es- 
timates of cost are predicated upon the data 
which were collected in running the experi- 
mental line, and it willreadily be seen that eve- 
ry improvement that can be made in the direc- 
tion of the route, will result in a saving in the 
cost of construction.” 


The following is the Report of Captain 
MeNEIL: 


Boston, March 2, 1833. 
To John 8. Crary, Esq. President of the New- 

York, Providence, and Boston Railroad Com- 

pany, New-York City: 

Sir—In compliance with the wish ex- 
pressed by your Company in an application ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Secretary of War, for 
the aid of the United States’ Engineer Depart- 
ment in the examination of the country between 
Stonington, Connecticut and Providence, Rhode 
Island, and the execution of the requisite sur- 
veys to determine the practicability of, and the 
general circumstances under which a railroad 
may be constructed between those points, 
Captain Swift, of the United States’ Topogra- 
phical Engineers, with the requisite number of 
assistants, was, during the month of August 
last, assigned to that duty under my direction, 
and I have now the honor to submit to you, 

eeably tothe instructions of the Topogra- 
phical Bureau at Washington, the results of 
the examinations and surveys alluded to. They 
will be found embodied in the accompanying 
descriptive memoir of the country by Captain 
Swift, which isillustrated by the following maps, 
in plan and profile, to wit: 

st. A general map of the country between 
Stonington and Providence, exhibiting the 
routes surveyed, with those which have been 
suggested and may be worthy of further ex- 
amination. 

2d. Three sheets, which comprise a map of 
the routes surveyed, on an enlarged scale of 4 
inches to a mile. 

3d. Two sheets, which exhibit the profile of 
the routes on which the calculations of cost 
will at this time be based ; and referring to these 
documents generally for details and descrip- 
tions of the country, which it will not in conse- 

uence be requisite I should recapitulate. I 
shall, as summarily as may be, present the 
facts which pertain to the question, “under 
what circumstances is a railroad practicable 
between Stonington and Providence ?” 

Before I attempt, however, to answer this 
question, I would premise, and desire that it be 
borne in mind, that the surveys which have as 
yet been made are purely experimental in their 
character, or such as necessarily precede those 
on which would subsequently be established 
the definite location or actual position of the 
railroad—that various deviations may be ex- 





pected to be made from the general trace of the 


ute, and the assumed or inclinations, 
sometimes advantageously modified, and that 
in consequence the estimates of cost (which 
do not gr gre J belong to the incipiency of op- 
erations of this nature) are not intended to b 
otherwise than approximate. : 
Nevertheless, if at this time we are not ena- 
bled to assert that the country offers greater 
facilities than those which, in the limited period 
allotted to the surveys, we have found to exist, 
we have the satisfaction to know that a rail- 
road between Providence and Stonington, (a 
work’ so important in its character that, in con- 
nexion with the Boston and Providence rail- 
road, which is now in rapid progress of con- 
struction, it may be said on its completion to 
have perfected the important avenue between 
New- York and Boston,) is practicable under the 
following favorable circumstances, to wit: 

Pursuing in general a very direct course, 
and avoiding throughout its extent the occur- 
rence of a single abrupt curvation, its total 
length from the termination of the Boston and 
Providence Railroad, to Stonington, on Long 
Island Sound, (from which point we know that 
throughont the year the safe navigation by 
steamboats remains uninterrupted,) would be 
say 473 to 48} miles, (as it shall be computed 
either through Shannock Hill or around it,) and 
in traversing this distance we surmount a sum- 
mit dividing the waters of the Pawcatuck, which 
empty themselves near Stonington, from those 
which, flowing in the opposite direction, con- 
tribute to the Narragansett Bay, elevated 200 
feet above tide, or conforming in a measure to 
the undulations of the ground on either side of 
this summit, the total elevation to be overcome 
amounts (as will be seen on reference to the 
memoir) to 293 feet,—or 302 feet, if we shall take 
that which Captain Swift describes as the 
‘south route,” which, instead of being direct- 
ed through a gap in Shannock Hill, passes 
around its southern extremity. 

This elevation can, however, be so distributed, 
that throughout its extent your railroad may be 
adapted to the use of locomotive engines; and 
the calculations of cost, based upon the suppo- 
sition that it will be, in consequence exhibit a 
far larger expenditure than would be required, 
if occasionally, and but for short distances, on- 
ly steeper inclinations (within, however, the 
ability of a locomotive engine,) should be intro- 
duced. This will be apparent from a statement 
of the inclinations within which the railroad 
would be graduated, (supposing even the trace 
of the route shall not, as is highly probable it 
may be, materially improved,) which are as fol- 
lows, to wit :, 

14,75 miles level, and under 2 feet per mile. 


7,00 * under 8 feet per mile. 
13,66 “ “ 13 “cc “ 
3,81 “ “ 20 “c ‘6 
7,19 “ce 6“ 26 ‘“ 66 
1,36 “sc “cc 34 ‘cc “ 


Or the average inclination is about 12 feet 
per mile. 

The length of the road, as will have been 
seen, we have assumed to be 473 or 48} miles, 
as the distance shall be computed either through 
the gap of the Shannock Hill, or by passing 
around its southern extremity ; but although in 
the former case there would be a saving of three 
fourths of a mile in distance and a few feet in- 
clination, these advantages are acquired at a 
cost which leads us unhesitatingly to prefer the 
longer route. Subsequent surveys may, how- 
ever, determine, and we think it probable the 
will, that, even by winding around Shannoc 
Hill, the total distance will not exceed 48 miles. 


On this supposition I proceed to submit the 
following estimate, based upon the data to be 
obtained from the accompanying memoir, 
wherein I have inserted the cost of excavation, 
embankment and masonry, or in other words, 
all that pertains to the formation or graduation 
of the road-bed, the ealeulations of the quantity 
of excavation or embankment having been fur- 
nished me by Captain Swift. 


The road-bed is supposed to be uated 








slopes, in both excavations and embankments, 
being in the ratio of 1} to 1. Frequently, doubt- 
less, steeper slopes will be admissible from the 
greater tenacity of the soil—in which event 
there will be a correspondent reduction in the 
quantity of excavation ; but I have thought it 
safer to assume the slopes which I have stated, 
and I therefore directed the calculations to be 
made accordingly. 

Whenever streams are to be crossed, (and 
they are but few, and generally unimportant in 
their character,) if the structure is of such im- 
portance as to be classed as a viaduct, I have 
supposed it to be built, as for the most part in 
our country it is advisable they should be, of 
wood, supported on piers and abutments of sub- 
stantial masonry. The comparatively few 
culverts required will uniformly be built of 
stone, for the construction of which materials 
abound. 

The railway I assume to be a single one, in 
the first instance, with occasional passin 
places, constructed similarly to that propo 
for the Boston and Providence Railroad, with 
an iron edge-rail of sufficient strength to admit 
its supports at intervals of four feet. 

Its maximum cost may be stated at $10,000 
per mile ; and if it shall be preferred, as may be 
deemed expedient, to substitute a lighter rail 
with a continuous support on wood, an equally 
effective railway, (the weight of the rail being 
about 32 Ibs. yee yard,) may be constructed for 
$7,000 to $7, per mile. 

On the first supposition, the approximate cost 
of a railroad from Providence to Stonington 
may be estimated as follows, to wit : 

1. Formation of the road-bed for a double 
track of railway, including excavations, 
embankments, and masonry, or all the 
operations preparatory to the reception 
of the rails, 505,890 90 

~2. Single track of railway, with 
occasional passing places,con- 
structed with an iron edge- 
rail, and in all respects in the 
most durable manner, 10,000 
dollars per mile, and for 48 
iniles, " 

3. Land and fences, say 

4. Contingencies, including agen- 
cies, surveys, &c., purchase 
of ears and the moving power, 
say 10 percent. on the above, 103,583 09 


a - 480,000 00 
50,000 00 


Total cost, $1,139,413 99 





Or substituting a lighter rail, with a conti- 
nuous support on wooden string pieces, the 
cost may be assumed at : 

1. Formation of road-bed, 505,830 90 

2. Single track of railway, with 

occasional passing places, at 

$7,500 per mile, 360,000 00 
3. Land, &c., as above, 50,000 00 
4. Contingencies, é&c.10 percent. 91,583 09 


$1,007,413 99 


Which is most respectfully submitted by, 
sir, your obedient servant, 
Wm. Gress McNett, 
Captain U. S. T. Engineers. 





Lowe tt, April 17, 1833. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
Sir,—You having given in the Railroad 
Journal, Vol. 2, No. 14, Mr. Bulkley’s descrip- 
tion of his Patent Guard Rail, with his remarks 
on it, and solicited the opinions of engineers, 
and as the importance of the subject demands 
all the light which can be obtained, I will give 
some of my thoughts on the subject. 

In his description he says, “‘ The Guard Rail 
is constructed on an entirely new principle, 
being by combination in the process of manu- 











for a double track, or to a width of 26 feet, the 





facture, of two kinds of metal, namely, wrought 

















first used for rails, they were formed by com- 





some 












and cast iron.” Soon after malleable iron was 








bining wrought and cast iron, and the invention 
patented. Some notice of this may be found 
in Strickland’s Reports to “ The Pennsylvania 
Society for the Promotion of Internal Improve- 
ments,” page 26, and in Wood’s Treatise on 
Railroads, second edition, page 49, and in most 
other books on railroads. If he had been 
aware of this, I should have expected him to 
have shown in what his rail differs from any 
which has been tried. 

I believe that most of those who have at- 
tempted this have not been sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the mechanical properties of the 
different kinds of iron. Mr. Bulkley says that, 
in the construction of rails, strength of a pecu- 
liar description is required, by which he means 
resilience, or the power to resist percussion. 
He says that his description of rail has proba- 
bly four fold more of this kind of strength than 
can be produced from either kind of metal, if| 
used separately, of equal weight. This seems, 
by referring to the properties of the two kinds 
of iron, to be impossible. The lower side of 
the rails have to resist a tepsive force, or a 
force to draw the parts asunder. The tenacity 
of wrought iron being much greater than that 
of cast iron, the former, for this reason, ceteris 
paribus, must be more suitable than the latter 
for this part of the rail. The force which acts 
on the upper side of the rail tends chiefly to 
compress or crush it; therefore, that kind of 
iron would seem best for this part which can 
bear the greatest compressing force. The 
mean strength of cast iron to resist a compress- 
ing force is probably not much different from 
that of malleable iron, though there is much 
difference in the various kinds both of mallea- 
ble and castiron. Tredgold says, in his trea- 
tise on cast iron, that the greatest compressing 
force which cast iron can bear per square inch, 
without producing a permanent alteration, is 
15,300 pounds, and that good English mallea- 


ble iron will bear 17,800 pounds per square 
inch without producing a permanent alteration : 
from which it seems there can be nothing 
gained in point of strength by making the up- 
per part of the rail of cast iron, though there 
are many other properties, both of cast and 
malleable iron, which should be taken into ac- 
count in calculating accurately the strength 
of bars—one is, that in most castings some 
parts tend to expand or compress the other 
parts, which is produced by unequal shrinking 
in cooling. The interior part of square cast 
iron bars is usually strained by tension, while 
the outward part is compressed, when it is not 
subjected to any extraneous force. When such 
bars are subject to transverse strain, the neu- 
tral axis is between the centre of the bar and 
the compressed side, hence more than half of 
the metal acts by tension, and also acts at 
a greater mechanical advantage than if the 
neutral axis were in the centre of the bar: 
hence the strength of such bars to resist trans- 
verse strain is much greater than it would be 
if the metal shrunk equally in cooling. This 
unequal shrinking in cooling diminishes the 
strength of a bar to resist a force which acts 
merely by compression, or merely by tension. 
Mr. Bulkley says, that when melted metal flows 
round the bar of wrought iron, it causes the 
wrought iron to expand, and contraction there- 
fore becomes uniform in both cast and wrought 
iron. I am not aware that sufficient experi- 
ments have been made to determine whether 
east and wrought iron expand or contract 
equally by equal changes of temperature, at 
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as between 30 and 200 degrees, malleable iron 
expands or contracts most. If it be so at high 
temperatures, and the wrought iron bar be so 
constructed that it cannot slip in the cast iron, 
the wrought iron bar, when the rail is cool, will 
be strained longitudinally, and the cast iron 
which encloses it compressed longitudinally, 
when the rail is not subjected to any extrane- 
ous force. Hence the wrought iron bar may 
be nearly or quite torn asunder without any 
extraneous force being applied to the rail. 

Mr. Bulkley says that practical results in Eng- 
land prove that the upper side of malleable iron 
rails are liable to destruction, “ partly in con- 
sequence of the great weight of the wheels, 
which, being rolled upon the rails, extends the 
lamine composing their upper surfaces, and at 
length causes those surfaces to break up in 
scales.” When malleable iron was first used 
for rails, some engineers supposed it would be 
liable to the objection above-mentioned, and 
some have even said that practice proved it so. 
There has now been sufficient experience in 
the use of malleable iron rails to put this ques- 
tion at rest. Mr. Wood, in the second edition 
of his Treatise on Railroads, page 45, speaks 
thus : * It has been said by someengineers, that 
wrought iron rails exfoliate, or separate, in their 
laminz, on that part which is exposed to the 
pressure of the wheel. This I pointedly deny, 
as I have closely examined rails which have 
been in use for many years, and on no part are 
such exfoliations to be seen.” 

Mr. Bulkley says, ‘* Wrought metal is ob- 
served to decay and become weakened in crusts 
of rust, when laid near the surface of the earth 
in damp situations.” Some wrought iron rusts 
very fast, but I do not think it generally oxy- 
dates much faster than cast iron. When mal- 
leable iron was first used for rails, it was sup- 
posed by some people that its tendency to oxy- 
date would be a great objection to it; but ex- 
perience has proved the contrary. I will again 
quote Mr. Wood, as I know of no better autho- 
rity on this subject. He says, in the second 
edition of his Treatise on Railroads, page 47, 
On no malleable iron railway has oxydiza- 
tion, or rusting, taken place to any important 
extent.” 

Sufficient experiments and observations have 
not yet been made to determine, exactly, how 
much faster cast iron is worn away by the ac- 
tion of the wheels on the rails, than wrought 
iron; but it seems that cast iron wears off about 
five times as fast as wrought iron. 

I am of opinion that malleable iron rails, such 
as those of the Liverpool and Manchester Rail. 
road, are, in most cases, more safe, durable, 
and economical, than any rail composed wholly 
or in part of cast iron yet brought before the 
public. I have considered the chief of the sup- 
posed advantages of the cast and malleable iron 
rail; the other supposed advantages being de- 
pendent on those already considered, need no 
comment. U. A. B. 





DownrneTon, April 6th, 1833. 
To the Editor of the American Railroad Journal : 
Sir,—In passing over several lines of rail- 
road during the last three months, I have per- 
ceived that hickory brooms are almost univer- 
sally attached to the cars in front of the wheels, 
so as to remove any dust or small stone from 
the rails that happen to be on, them, and some. 
times they are depended upon to remove light 
snows. ‘Their general adoption proves their 
utility. These brooms are generally attached 
to the frame of the car, by means of staples. 
To this plan for attaching them there are seve- 
ral objections: when the brooms become worn 
off at the bottom, it is necessary to set them 
lower ; and in order to do this, the staples must 
be drawn, and, after the brooms are put to their 
proper places, driven up again, or, what is more 
common, broken off and replaced with new 








high temperatures ; but at low temperatures, 





ones. When new brooms are to be affixed, 








the staples must be drawn and replaced with 
such new ones as suit the new brooms... The 
frequent repetition of these operations, (as is 
evidently necessary,) not only exhausts a great 
deal of time, but materially injures the frame of 


the car. In order to obviate these difficulties, 
I propose substituting screw bolts for the sta- 
ples, terminating at one end with an oval. The 
shaft of these bolts being made to pass thro 

the cross timber of the frame, the wood must be 
cut away so as to admit about half the ovals, 
then, when the broom handle is put into the ovals, 
turn the screws at the other end of the bolts 
until the handle is brought so closely in con. 
tact with the frame as to hold it in its. place. 
When it is necessary to lower the broom, no- 
thing has to be done but to loosen the screws, 
put the broom to its place, and screw them up 
again. 

The above may be considered too simple to 
receive general attention, but Iam of opinion 
that if any persons engaged in railroad trans- 
portation adopt it, they will thereby save both 
time and money. 

If you consider it worthy your attention, you 
will oblige me by publishing it. 

An OBSERVER. 

[A drawing accompanied this communica. 
tion, but it came too late to have it engraved to 
appear in this number of the Journal : we regret 
this the less, as we think “ An Observer’s” de. 


scription is sufficiently explicit without it.] 





Tue British Iron Trapve.—Great Bri- 
tain has been particularly fortunate in pos- 
sessing inexhaustible mines of coal and iron 
—two natural products which give the coun. 
try a prodigious superiority over the adjacent 
continental nations. By means of these va- 
luable materials, and the skill of the inhabi. 
tants, we are able to export hardware goods 
and machinery of every description, on the 
most advantageous terms, to all parts of the 
world. From an early period the natives 
have enjoyed a high reputation for the manu. 
facture of warlike weapons; and, what is 
justly esteemed a compliment to the people, it 
has more than once occurred that they have 
supplied fire-arms, bayonets, swords, and dag- 
gers, to the very nations with which they are 
at war: thus furnishing instruments for their 
own annoyance and destruction. 

The iron trade of England is one of the 
chief staples in the country, and gives em- 
ployment to a vast body of laborers and arti- 
zans. Every where our observation is at- 
tracted towards the combinations and results 
of this extensive branch of traffic, and we 
find that there is even less to create astonish- 
ment in the multitude and variety of the pro- 
ducts, than in the exquisite perfection of the 
machinery employed—machinery seeming 
almost to usurp the functions of human intel- 
ligence. ‘No one, for instance,” says a 
writer in the Quarterly Review, “can ade- 
quately comprehend the mighty agency of the 
steam engine, who has not viewed the machi. 
nery of some of our mining districts, where 
it is employed on a scale of magnitude of 
power unequalled elsewhere. In Cornwall 
especially, steam engines may be seen work- 
ing with a thousand horse power, and capable. 
(according to a usual mode of estimating their 
perfection as machinery) of wing Sonne 
50,000,000 pounds of water through the space 
of a foot, by the combustion of a single bushel 
of coal. No Englishman, especially destined. 
to public life, can fitly be ignorant of these, 


going on around him; and if time can be 





afforded in general education for Paris, Rome, 


great works and operations of art which are 
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and Florence, time is also fairly due to Man- 
chester, Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
Sheffield. Nor, speaking of the manufactures 
of England, can those be neglected which de- 
pend chiefly or exclusively on chemical pro- 
‘cesses. It may be conceded, that the French 
chymists have had their share in the sugges- 
tion of these processes; but the extent, the 
variety, and success with which they have 
been brought into practical operation in Eng- 
land, far surpass the competition of any other 
country. These are, perhaps, from their na- 
ture and from their frequent need of secrecy, 
the least accessible of our manufactures to 


common observation ; yet they, nevertheless, || = 


offer much that is attainable and valuable. 
Connected with our manufactures are the 
great works of the civil engineer, which cover 
every part of the kingdom—the canals, roads, 
docks, bridges, piers, &c. : works which at- 
test, more obviously than any other, the ac- 
tivity, power, and resources of the country.” 


It was lately computed that about 700,000 
tons of iron are annually made i: Great Bri- 
tain, a very large proportion of which are 
the produce of South Wales and Stafford- 
shire. In Scotland, 36,500 tons were, at the 
same time, made. ‘The chief consumption 
of this immense quantity of metal is in the 
island. itself, there being little more than 
100,000 tons exported. ‘The value of that 
which was exported was, for British iron 
£1,226,617, and for hardware and cutlery 
£1,387,204. 


The great seat of the iron manufacture in 
Scotland is at Carron, a place in Stirlingshire, 
situated on the north banks of the river Car- 
ron, about three miles from the south shore of 
the Firth of Forth, and a short way north of 
Falkirk. The Carron iron works, which are 
reckoned one of the greatest wonders in 
North Britain, are the property of a charter- 
ed company, established in 1760. They are 
employed in smelting ores, and the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of cast iron goods, whether 
used in war or.agriculture, domestic econo- 
my, or any other purpose. Cannon, mortars, 
howitzers, and carronades of every descrip- 
tion, are here made in the greatest perfec- 
tion. The carronade now used in warfare 
was first made at Carron, and hence assumed 
its name. Shot and bomb shells of every 
sort and size are also made, a:d on a scale 
which rivals the manufactories of Germany 
and Russia. This large establishment is 
placed in the midst of a country, possessed of| 
imexhaustible stores of the materials of its 
manufacture, and has every facility of export. 
Besides these qualifications, the country is 
rich in every species of produce, and able to 
support a dense population. Including those 
employed in the works, and those engaged in 
the mines and pits, with the individuals em- 
ployed in the coasting and carrying trade, the 
whole will amount to between 2,000 and 3,000 
persons, who subsist directly by the works. 
To a stranger, the approach to the establish. 
ment from the north, in a calm night, is strik- 
ing and terrible, from the illumination of the 
atmosphere, which is seen at a great distance, 
the noise of the weighty hammers resounding 

n the anvils, the groaning of blast ma. 
chines, and the reflection of the flames in the 
reservoir which bounds the works on the 
north, as in a large mirror. ‘The scene is 
much admired, and often resorted to in “the 
calm summer e’en,” even by the local inhabi- 












tants.—[€ .ambers’ Journal. ] 
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“Improvemenis in the Construction of Iron 
Railways. [From the London Repertory 
of Patent Inventions. } 








Fig. 1. A B represents a pair of cast-iron 
rolis or rollers, which must be mounted in 
proper frames or bearings as usual in iron 
works; these said rollers must have a se- 
ries of grooves ox mendations in their peri- 
pheries corresponding with the several shapes 
which the metal is intended to take in its pro- 
gress through these rollers, until it at lengih 
attains the exact shape to form the chairs or 
pedestals. ‘Thus, for example, the grooves 
at C D must be adapted to receive an ordi- 
nary short thick bar of wrought iron, say 
about two feet long and about six inches 
square, properly heated for rolling, and, in 
fact, of a size adapted for these said grooves, 
all which is well understood by persons ac- 
customed to roll iron. 

The bar is first passed through the rollers 
at C D, which causes it to assume the shape 
shown at J. It is then passed in succession 
through the other grooves on the rollers at 
KK, LL, MM, and NN, whereby it succes- 
sively takes the forms shown at E, F, G, and 
H. Having thus obtained a long bar of iron, 
of the form shown in section H, I next pro- 
ceed to cut it into lengths for chairs, which 
{ perform by means of a pair of mill shears, 
shown at fig. 2; these shears may be worked 











in the ordinary manner, but must be provided 
with steelings or jaws to receive the chair, 
as shown at VW, otherwise the action of the 
shears in cutting off the lengths would be apt 
to force the chair out of shape. It may be here 
as well to observe, that as the form of the 
cliair would necessarily vary to suit the form 
of the rail to be used with it, and it would lead 
to an unnecessary variety of shapes if I did 
not take one as a standard, for the purpose of 
describing my invention, I have selected 
that form of rail* which I believe to be one 
of the most approved and most generally in 
modern use, and need only state that chairs 
may be made of wrought iron, on the same 
principle which I am now describing, to suit 
any of the ordinary forms of rail now in use ; 
but for the purposes of this specification I 
shall confine my description to the form of 
chair required for the form of rail shown in 
section at fig. 3. 

Having, in manner hereinbefore described, 
cut the rolled bar into proper lengths for 
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fig. 4, which is a transverse section, aa 
being the holes for the spikes or fastenings 
which hold it to the block or support; and I 
next proceed to shape the cheeks OP, more 
accurately to fit the under side of the rails, 
which if placed in the chair in its present 
state would have the appearance shown at fig. 
5, and would be too unsteady for their pur- 
pose.. In order to effect this, and to form at 
the same time a proper recess in the cheek 
O, for the wedge or key, which is used to 
wedge or key up the ends of the rails tight 
in the chair, I make use of a cold wrought or 
cast iron mandrel, as shown at figs. 6 and 7, 
in the following manner: Having heated the 
chair again in the furnace, I place the man- 
drel between the cheeks, OP, of the chair, 
and present it with the mandrel in it to pass 
through another pair of rollers, as shown at 
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fig. 8, which rollers press the cheeks OP 
close upon the mandrel, I; and when the 
chair leaves these rollers it is complete ; and 
if the mandrel be withdrawn, and the rail 
now inserted in it, will have the appearance 
shown at fig. 9, being the recess or aperture 





into which the wedge or key is to be driven 
to fix the rails firmly and steadily in their 
places. ‘The dotted lines in this figure show 
the alteration in form which the chair has 
experienced by passing through the rollers 
shown at fig. 8. : 

Fig. 10 represents a wrought iron chair, 
made of more than one piece, and in this 
chair the cheeks of the chair are made to fit 
the rail by rivetting pieces of iron rolled to 
the proper shapes, to the cheeks of the chairs, 
after they leave the rollers at NN, fig. 1, in 
which case they will not require to be passed 
through the rollers shown at fig. 8. Fig. 10, 
which is now under description, represents 
a chair in the state in which it is left by the 
action of the rollers at NN, fig. 1, and as 
shown at fig. 4, the cheeks O P having plane 
sides, or being parallel to each other. This 
fig. 10 exhibits a section of the chair, in which 
S T represent pieces of rolled iron firmly 
secured to the insides of the cheeks O P, by 
rivetting, as aforesaid. 

Fig. 11 exhibits it in this latter state, with 
a wrought iron placed within it, and secured 











chairs, they will assume the form shown at 


firmly by means of an iron wedge or key, _ 
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driven tightly underneath the overhanging| 

piece S, and pressing upon the shoulder of 

the rail at Q. This plan of wrought iron 

chair will be found useful when the lower 

part of the rail for which it is intended may 

. f any shape, differing from the ordinary 
ind, 
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Fig. 12 is a plan of a chair of the full 
size, and fig. 13 a side view of it with part 
of a rail placed in it: and fig. 14 is the plan, 
and fig. 15 the elevation, of another and 
broader chair, calculated to receive the ends 
of two rails, and to hold them more firmly 
than the narrower one shown before. 

Now, whereas I claim as my invention the 
substitution of wrought or malleable in the 
place of cast iron, in the construction of 
those parts of iron railways called chairs 
or pedestals, whether the same be made in 
one single piece or of separate pieces, riv- 
etted, or otherwise fastened together as here- 
inbefore described ; and such, my invention, 
being to the best of my knowledge and be- 
lief entirely new, I claim the exclusive right 
and privilege to my said invention. 

In witness whereof, &c. &c. 





[For the American Railroad Journal.) 

Mr. Epiror,—I perceive in the last number 
of your Journal a communication from Mr. Sul- 
livan, which is commenced as follows, “ Ob- 
jections to Mr. Bulkley’s Guard Rail, with some 
Suggestions on the Preservation of those of 
Timber ;” and terminates as follows, ‘In cities, 
where the object is to have few supports, and 
guard against shocks, it is highly probable it 
would be comparatively useful; (and adds,) I 
regret that the necessary defence of other me- 
thods should have given occasion for any re- 
marks against it. The claimfis only too broad ;” 
The claim may indeed seem too broad for per- 
sons who have favorite projects of their own. 
but so far as relates to “‘ necessary defence of 
other methods,” I will, in reply, only remark, 
that if other methods are affected by the publi- 
cation of notorious facts, and by extracts from 
publications of others, the fault is not mine. My 
remarks in regard to the practical defects in 
wrought metal, were noted as extracts from an 
English publication ; and my remark that “wood 
rails had, in this country, been observed so far 
to decay as to require renewing the jifth year,” 
were not observations of my own, but by infor- 
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Company, who stated, “that they (the Direc- 
tors) had made an appropriation for renewing 
wood rails, which were only in the fifth year 
of their use.” It would be improper publicly 
to mention the name of any Company, in con- 
nection with a circumstance of that nature, but 
there could be no objection to mentioning the 
name of the Company to any individual who 
feels interested in furthering an inquiry on the 
subject. 

Mr. S. in that communication has stated 
much in favor of wood rails; and made many 
remarks purporting to be in-opposition to the 
‘Guard Rail.” Alluding, therefore, to wood 
rails, Mr. Sullivan states that “he has reason 
to think that timber can be applied in such wise 
as to last thirty, perhaps fifty years.” When 
he becomes enabled to satisfactorily establish 
that point, he will be deemed to have discover- 
ed an important improvement. 


But his views in allusion to the principle of 
the “Guard Rail,” and of the effects produced 
in the uniting of wrought and cast iron, are to- 
tally at variance with practical results. Mr. 
S. has not read my specification of the princi- 
ple and manufacture of the “Guard Rail,” 
which specification was predicated on prac- 
tical results—nor has he examined the cast- 
ings in my possession; had he have done so, 
he would have been satisfied from occular demon- 
stration, that the remarks touching those points, 
‘‘ principle and manufacture,” were made from 
a misapprehension of the effects produced. In- 
deed, my explanation was too brief to convey a 
minute description: hence I remarked in my 
explanation, that “ Rails made on this princi- 
ple have been examined by many scientific gen- 
tlemen, among whom were several eminent 
engineers, and approved of by all of them. A 
remark by one of those engineers was, ‘ that 
in his opinion this discovery would be the means 
of producing a revolution in the construction 
of railroads.’ An eminent Professor in this 
city, whose opinion was solieited, remarked, 
‘that it was decidedly the best rail that has 
ever been invented.’ I allude to these remarks, 
as resulting from a particular examination of 
rails in full size for use by those gentlemen, 
as it seems difficult in writing a brief descrip- 
tion to be so sufficiently explicit as to convey 
a clear and full understanding of it to persons 
who have not an opportunity of examining the 
rail itself.” 

One of the most singular views expressed by 
Mr. S., on the subject of the “ Guard Rail,” is 
in that sentence in which he opposes the idea 
of the rail being strengthened on the principle 
of the arch. He says, “ Jf it eomprehends the 
principle of the arch, it is an inverted one; and 
the force is on the wrong side for strength, 
which is in tension, not resistance, to pressure.” 
In view of his error, I will suppose the cast 
iron part of a “ Guard Rail” to be broken cross- 
wise into short sections, each seetion of course 
to have in its lower edge an aperture for the 
wrought iron rod to pass through ; the wrought 
iron rod to be passed through those sections, and 
to be strongly rivetted at both ends: thus a rail 
would be formed of cast iron sections, or seg- 
ments, secured together in the lower edge by 
a wrought iron bolt or rod. Ifthe ends of such a 
rail were placed upon blocks and the edge con- 
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taining therod placed downwards, and if weights 





were then applied upon the upper edge of the 
rail, it surely would be sustained on some prin- 
ciple. Ifnot on the principle of the arch, I should 
like to know on what principle the weights 
would be sustained ; and I presume it will be 
admitted that the wrought iron rod, in such 
case, is on the right side for strength, in resist- 
ing pressure. 

Again, Mr. S. states, “It is however a 
‘Guard Rail,’ that is, when a superstructure 
of cast iron breaks, the wrought iron is to catch 
or prevent the fall; its useful effects, he re- 
marks, depend not on the sure result of a prin- 
ciple, but on labor faithfully done in rivetting 
down the ends of the bar embedded in the cast- 
ing.” 

So far from the remarks in the above quota- 
tion being correct, I will merely remark that 
the rails, eight feet long, alluded to in my des- 
cription published, which were placed with sup- 
porters at their ends only, and upon which ten 
tons at a single bearing were applied without 
affecting them, and without doubt will sustain 
twenty tons or more, have yet the wrought iron 
rods projecting at the ends beyond the cast 
iron. The reason that the experiment was 
made without cutting off and rivetting the bolts, 
was because it was considered as depending 
on principle, and not on labor performed in 
rivetting as stated by Mr. S., it being found in 
practice that the cast metal binds the wrought 
so closely as to render rivets at the ends un- 
necessary. The primary strength of the Rail, 
therefore, is in the combination of the two 
kinds of metal: the lower edge of the cast iron, 
in full size for use, being secured from end to 
end by a wrought rod, which, as now applied, 
would require a distending force of some forty 
tons to draw it apart endwise, and the action is 
such, that it, the wrought iron rod, must be 
drawn endwise before a fissure can commence 
in the lower dge of the castiron: and applied 
in that ma ner, the strength of the wrought 
rod alone will be sufficient to sustain safely 
twice or thrice the weight usually applied upon 
railroads, and may on the same principle be 
made of any required strength. 

With permission, I propose to add some fur- 
ther remarks in the next number of your Jour- 
nal; and am respectfully, yours, &e. 

R. Butxtey. 





New Jersey Rail Road.—The Elizabethtown Jour- 
nal states that a survey and estimate of the expense 
of this Rail Road has been submitted to the Commis- 
sioners, as follows :— 

The estimated cost of the road from Somerville to 
Belvidere—a distance of about 45 miles—is $541,250; 
or about $12,000 pe: mile. The branch from New 
Hampton to Easton—14 miles—at the same rate will 
cost 168,000. ‘The estimated cost of the road from 
Elizabethtown to Somerville—20 miles—was 200,- 
000, or 10,000 per mile. Making for the whole ex. 
tent of the road and branches, a distance of 79 miles, 
$909,250. This improvement runs entirely across 
the State of New Jersey, in its most fertile part, and 
comes in close connexion with the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of Pennsylvania. 





Srocxine Knirrer.—The Lancaster, Pa. 
Miscellany notices the invention of Mr. Mc. 
Mullen, of Huntingdon county, in this state, 
of a machine of the above name. It is de- 
scribed as being turned by a erank, and re- 
quiring about as much power as a small 
hand organ. It is capable of performi 
the work of six expert knitte1s. and adapted 
to the knitting of wool, cotton or silk. 











On Calculating by Machinery—Mr. Bab- 
 bage’s Plan. [From Partington’s British 
Cyclopedia. ] . 

The great Pascal was the first who sue- 
ceeded in reducing to pure mechanism the 
performance of a variety of arithmetical oper- 
ations, and a description of the instrument by 
which he effected this object is to be found in 
the fourth volume of the Machine Approuvees 
of M. Gallon. In 1673, Sir Samuel Morland 
published an account of two different machines 
which he had invented, one for the perfor- 
mance of addition and subtraction, and the 
other for that of multiplication, without how- 
ever developing their internal construction. 
About the same period the celebrated Leib- 
nitz, the Marquis Poleni, and M. Leupold, di- 
rected their attention to the subject, and in- 
vented instruments for accomplishing the 
same purpose by different methods. Leib- 
nitz published his plan in the Miscellanea Be- 
rolensia of the year 1709, giving, however, 
only the exterior of the machine ; and Poleni 
communicated an account of his to the same 
work, but also explained its internal construc- 
tion. Both of these machines, together with 
that of Leupold, were subsequently described 
inthe Theatrum Arithmetico-Geometricum of 
the latter, published at Leipsic in 1727. We 
must not omit to mention the Abaque Rhab- 
dologique uf M. Perrault, inserted in the first 
volume of the work which we have referred 
to above, the Machines Approuvees, by the 
Paris Academy, which contains also an ac- 
count of a Machine Arithmetique of M. Les- 
pine, and of three distinct ones of M. Hille- 
rin de Boistissandeau. In 1735, Professor 
Gersten, of Giessen, communicated to the 
Royal Society of London a very‘detailed de- 
scription of an instrument of this nature which 
he had invented, and the hint of which, he 
says, “I took from that of M. de Leibnitz, 
which put me upon thinking how the inward 
structure might be contrived.” ° : 

Notwithstanding the skill and contrivance 
bestowed upon instruments of a nature simi- 
lar to that we have just described, their pow- 
er is necessarily but very limited, and they 
bear no comparison either in ingenuity or 
magnitude to the grand design conceived, and 
nearly executed, by Mr. Babbage. Their 
very highest functions were but to perform the 
operations of common arithmetic ; Mr. Bab- 
bage’s engine, it is true, can perform these 
operations ; it can also extract the roots of 
numbers, and approximate to the roots of 
equations, and even to their impossible roots ; 
but this is not its object. Its function, in con- 
tradistinction to that of all other contrivances 
for calculating, is to embody in machinery the 
method of differences, which has never be- 
fore been done ; and the effects which it is 
capable of producing, and the works which, 
in the course of a few years, we expect to see 
it execute, will place it at an infinite distance 
from ail other efforts of mechanical genius. 
Great as the power of mechanism is known 
to be, yet we venture to say, that many of the 
most intelligent of our readers will scarcely 
admit it to be possible, that astronomical and 
navigation tables can be accurately compu- 
ted by machinery ; that the machine can it- 
self correct the errors which it may commit ; 
and that the results, when absolutely free from 
error, can be printed off witheut the aid of hu- 
man hands, or the operation of human intelli- 

nce, ‘All this, however,” says Sir David 

rewster, in his entertaining Letters on Na- 
tural Magic, “Mr. Babbage’s machine can 
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do; and, as I have had the advantage of see- 
ing it actually calculate, and of studying its 
construction with Mr. Babbage himself, 1 am 
able to make this statement on personal ob- 
servation.” It consists essentially of two 
parts, a'calculating and a printing part, both 
of which are necessary to the fulfilment of the 
inventor’s views, for the whole advantage 
would be lost if the computations made by the 
machine were copied by human hands and 
transferred to types by the common process. 
The greater part of the calculating machine- 
ry, of which the drawings alone cover up- 
wards of'400 square feet of surface, is alrea- 
dy constructed, and exhibits workmanship of 
such extraordinary skill and beauty, that noth- 
ing approaching to it has hitherto been wit- 
nessed. In the printing part, less progress 
has been made in the actual execution, in 
consequence of the difficulty of its contrivance 
not for transferring the computations from 
the calculating part to the copper, or other 
plate destined to receive them, but for giving 
to the plate itself that number and variety ot 
movements which the forms adopted in print- 
ed tables may call for in practice. 

The practical object of the calculating en- 
gine is to compute and print a great variety 
and extent of astronomical and navigation ta- 
bles, which could not otherwise be done with- 
out enormous intellectual and manual labor, 
and which, even if executed by such labor, 
could not be calculated with the requisite ac. 
curacy. Mathematicians, astronomers, and 
navigators, do not require to be informed of 
the real value of such tables; but it may be 
proper to state, for the information of others, 
that seventeen large folio volumes of logarith-. 
mic tables alone were calculated under the 
superintendence of M. Prony, at an enormous 
expense to the French government ; and that 
the British government regarded these tables 
to be of such national value, that they pro- 
posed to the French Board of Longitude, to 
print an abridgment of them at the joint ex- 
pense of the two nations, and offered to ad- 
vance £5000 for that purpose. But, besides 
logarithmic tables, Mr. Babbage’s machine 
will calculate tables of the powers and pro- 
ducts of numbers, and all astronomical tables 
for determining the positions of the sun, moon, 
and planets ; and the same mechanical prin- 
ciples have enabled him to integrate innume- 
rable equations of finite differences—that is, 
when the equation of differences is given, he 
can, by setting an engine, produce at the end 
of a given time any distant term which may 
be required, or any succession of terms com- 
mencing at a distant point. 


On the means of accomplishing this, we 
need make no apology for quoting Mr. Bab- 
bage’s own words. “ As the possibility’ of 
performing arithmetical calculations by ma- 
chinery may appear to non-mathematical rea- 
ders too large a postulate, and as it is connec- 
ted with the subject of the division of labor, I 
shall here endeavor, in a few lines, to give 
some slight perception of the manner in which 
this can be done ; and thus to remove a small 
portion of the veil which covers that apparent 
mystery. That nearly all tables of numbers 
which follow any law, however complicated, 
may be formed, to a greater or less extent, 
solely by the proper arrangement of the sue- 
cessive addition and subtraction of numbers 
befitting each table, is a general principle, 
which can be demonstrated to those only who 
are well acquainted with mathematics ; but 





the mind, even of the reader who is but very 











slightly acquainted with that science, will 
readily conceive that it is not impossible, by 
attending to the following example. Letus 
consider the subjoined table. ‘This table is 
the beginning of one in very extensive use, 
which has been printed and reprinted very 
frequently in many countries, and is called a 
table of square numbers. 















































A. B. | Cc, 
Termsof | Table of |First Dif- | Second 
the Table,.| squares. | ference. | Difference. 
1 1 
° 2 
2 4 
5 
3 9 2 
7 
4 16 2 
9 
5 25 2 
11 
6 36 2 
13 
7 49 




















Any number in the table, column A, may 
be obtained by multiplying the number which 
expresses the distance of that term from the 
commencement of the table by itself; thus 
25 is the fifth term from the beginning of the 
table, and 5 multiplied by itself, or by 5, is 
equal to 25. Let us now subtract each term 
of this table from the next succeeding term, 
and place the results in another column (B), 
which may be called first-difference column. 
[f we again subtract each term of this first. 
difference from the succeeding term, we find 
the result is always the number 2 (column C); 
and that the same number will always recur 
in that column, which may be called the se- 
cond-diflerence, will appear to any person 
who takes the trouble to carry on the table a 
few terms further. Now, when once this is 
admitted as a known fact, it is quite clear that, 
provided the first term (1) of the table, the 
first term (3) of the first-difference, and the 
first term (2) of the second or constant diffe- 
rence, are originally given, we can continue 
the table to any extent, merely by simple ad- 
dition: for the series of first-differences may 
be formed by repeatedly adding the constant - 
difference 2 to (3) the first number in column 
B, and we then necessarily have the series 
of odd numbers, 3, 5, 7, &c.; and again, by 
successively adding each of these to the first 
number(1) of the table, we produce the square 
numbers.” 


Having thus thrown some light on the the- 
oretical part of the question, Mr. Babbage 
proceeds to shew that the mechanical execu- 
tion of such an engine as would produce this 
series of numbers is not. so far removed 
from that of ordinary machinery as might be 
conceived. He imagines 3 clocks to be pla- 
ced on a table, side by side, each having only 
one hand, and a thousand divisions instead of 
twelve hours marked on the face; and eve 

time a string is pulled, each strikes on a bell 
the numbers of the divisions to which the 
hand points. - Let it be supposed that two of 
the clocks, for the sake of distinction called 
B and C, have some mechanism by which the 
clock C advances the hand of the clock B one 
division for each stroke it makes on its own 
bell; and let the clock B by a similar contri- 
vance advance the hand oft the clock A one 





division for each stroke it makes on its own 




















bell. Having set the hand of the clock A to 
the division’I, that of B to III, and that of C 
to II, pull the string of clock A, which will 
strike one; pull that of clock B, which will 
strike three, and at the same time, in conse- 
quence of the mechanism we have referred to 
above, will advance the hand of A three divi- 
sions. Pull the string of C, which will strike 
two and advance the hand of B two divisions, 
orto Division V. Let this operation be re- 
peated: A will then strike four; B will strike 
five, and in so doing will advance the hand of 
A five divisions ; and C will again strike two, 
at the same time advancing the hand of B two 
divisions. Again pull A, and it will strike 
nine; B will strike seven, and C two. If 
now those divisions struck, or pointed at by 
the clock A, be attended to and written down, 
it will be found that they produce a series of 
the squares of the natural numbers ; and this 
will be the more evident, if the operation be 
continued further than we have carried it. 
Such a series could of course be extended by 
this mechanism only so far as the three first 
figures ; but this may be sufficient to give 
some idea of the construction, and was in 
fact, Mr. Babbage states, the point to which 
the first model of his calculating engine was 
directed. 

In order to convey some idea of the powe) 
of this stupendous machine, we may mention 
the effects produced by a small trial engine 
constructed by the inventor, and by which he 
computed the following table from the formula 
z*+a2+41. The figures, as they were calcu- 
lated by the machine, were not exhibited to 
the eye as in sliding-rules and similar instru- 
ments, but were actually presented to it on two 
opposite sides of the machine, the number 383, 
for example, appearing in figures before the 
person employed in copying. ‘The following 
table was calculated by the engine referred to : 


41 131 383 797 13738 
43 151 421 853 1447 
47 173 461 911 1523 
53 197 583 971 1601 
61 223 547 1033 1681 
71 251 593 1097 1763 
83 281 641 1163 1847 
97 313 691 1231 1933 
113 347 743 1301 2021 


While the machine was occupied in calcu- 
lating this table, a friend of the inventor under- 
took to write down the numbers as they ap- 
peared. In consequence of the copyist wri- 
ar quickly, he rather more than kept pace 
with the engine at first, but, as soon as five 
figures appeared, the machine was at least 
equal in speed to the writer. At another tri- 
al, thirty-two numbers of the same table were 
calculated in the space of two minutes and 
thirty seconds, and as these contained eighty- 
two figures, the engine produced thirty-three 
figures every minute, or more than one figure 
in every two seconds. On a subsequent occa- 
sion, it produced 44 figures per minute ; and 
this rate of computation could be maintained 
for any length of time. 


It may be proper to add, that Mr. Babbage 
stated to the editor of this work, that he con- 
sidered the powers of his machine as scarcely 
at all developed— indeed, that the automaton 
was yet but in its infancy. If such be the 
childhood of this gigantic engine, what may 
we not expect from its maturity? There is a 
general belief that this gentleman has received 


a large parliamentary grant as a reward for 
his invention ; this is, however, a vulgar error. 





He has superintended the construction of the 
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instrument at the expense of the Government, 
but he has not directly or indirectly received 
the slightest pecuniary compensation for his 
services. 


London Mechanics’ Institution. [From the 
London Farmer’s Magazine. } 

Mr. Alexander Gordon concluded his short 
course of lectures on steam carriages on Fri. 
day night. The following is his conclusion : 

Why, then, it is always asked, are steam 
carriages not running already on the high- 
way, if the advantages be so great? Igno. 
rance is the reason. You must remember, 
very few know any-thing of a steam engine ; 
their business, their habits, their pleasures, 
their urgent duties, have prevented them. 
I venture to believe, that even in well educa- 
ted society there is not 1 in 200 who knows 
wherein consists the difference of a high- 
pressure steam-engine and a low-pressure 
steam engine. It has not been necessary for 
them to know. 

You know very well that you cannot pass 
your hand from the crown of your head to the 
sole of your foot, and detect any piece of dress 
which 1s not directly or indirectly the produce 
of steam labor. Yet 1 in 200 of well edu- 
cated society might be puzzled to say with 
certainty that steam had been instrumental in 
any part of their dress. Did they but know 
what it has done, they might speculate on 
what it cando. That mighty agent, which 
at the word of the Omnipotent removes hills 
and overturns mountains, exalts valleys, and 
rends the earth, which may be instrumental 
in the “wreck of matter and the crush of 
worlds,” when lent to man does weave a fa- 
bric delicate in texture as the gossamer’s web. 

How few know that in one factory alone 
steam spins in a single day thread 60,000 
miles in length, and yet so delicate that your 
breath would break its continuity. 

Still we are told that steam carriages will 
never do the country any good. 

It were a curious but a fair analogy to draw 
betwixt cotton productions and agricultural 
productions. In the former it does every 
thing—in the latter, what? Had not this be- 
neficent agent been extended to us, our cot- 
ton and other manufactures would now be 
requiring protecting duties to encourage home 
production. The steam engine renders such 
unnecessary, and we have not only abun- 
dance at home, but a ready market abroad. 

India was formerly our rival in cotton 
fabrics. How has the steam engine altered 
the case! Now, although at Calicut (the 
place that gives calico its name), in the East 
Indies, labor costs only 1-7th of what it does in 
England, we are enabled, I may say, by the 
steam engine, to card, spin, and weave Cali- 
cut-gown cotton at Manchester, to dye it, to 
print it, and, after affixing the Oriental mark, 
we export it again to India. Not only is the 
cheap labor of the natives of no avail; we 
rival them in their own market, after a car- 
riage of 28,000 miles, and they cannot tell 
the difference of the article. 

Corn can as certainly be produced for less 
than 60s. in England. The anticipations of 
the future are strongly connected with the his- 
tory of the past. We see the dawn of bright- 
er things for renovated England,—not an ob- 
scure indication, but a distinct appearance. 
* * * * Agricultural produce costs in Eng- 
land twice the sum it does on the continent. 
The question then is,—Can it be produced 








for less? Certainly. We remember that 





60 years ago a pound of cotton could only 


extended to a thread of 17,000 yards, and 

is by the close and diligent application of 

a man for the whole day. But by steam 

power, a pound of fine cotton caa now be ex. 

tended into a thread of 167 miles long, with 
the attendance of a mere child. 

Is it then too much, I ask, to expect that 
when the steam engine is our motive power 
on roads, and extends its blessings to agri- 
culture,—to plough, to harrow, and to reap, 
—that then corn restrictions will be nugatory, 
—that then we shall have abundance at home, 
and may even export our corn? The cases 
are analogous. ‘The results of machinery 
will be similar. 

I cannot close this short course without 
thanking you for your attention, and express- 
ing my delight that I have found you interest. 
ed in the subject. It is a momentous one. 
I have only shown you a meagre outline ; 
you will find much to fill it up with by allow. 
ing it space in your thoughts. 

Let me remind you, that the decision of 
the committee of the House of Commons 
was conclusive in every particular, that “the 
steam carriage is one of the most important 
improvements ever introduced.” 

Let me remind you, that though Hargraves, 
the mechanic, was an illiterate weaver, he re- 
volutionized the cotton trade. But the mem- 
bers of the Mechanics’ Institution, having 
that knowledge which is power, are a thou- 
sand times more able in this instance to 
change the customs of the age. Hargraves 
contended single-handed; but here we can 
unite. 

Now let each costermonger’s wretched 
horse remind you of what horses suffer. 

Let each quick-going stage remind you 
that the effective tractive power of the horse 
is, by the speed which obtains, reduced to a 
mere fraction, and is maintained at a loss of 
physical power equal to 88 percent. That 
the horses employed for every coach plying 
betwixt London and Birmingham are 100 in 
number, and that they do, in reality, consume 
the food of 800 human beings. 

Let each pair of post-horses remind you 
that they consume the food of three fat oxen ; 
in short, that the horses of the country con- 
sume the food of 16,000,000 of our fellow 
creatures. And when you hear of a ship- 
load of emigrants, remember that, twist the 
case as you may, still the affecting truth will 
meet your inquiries—they are torn from home, 
country, kindred, and friends, to leave a suf- 
ficiency for the now unproductive consumers 
of their food. 

History seems to point exultingly to the re- 
cord of mechanics, and radiant with splendor 
shines the name of their philanthropic foun- 
der. Our excellent President (Dr. Geo. 
Birkbeck) has set you an example, and you 
will dim the lustre of his name if you remain 
silent or inactive spectators of this master 
movement in mechanics. Nay, you will be- 
tray a lack of sound philosophy and ‘huma- 
nity,—a want of feeling for your i 
fellow man, as well as a disregard for the ap- 
pointments of our Maker. 


Octe’s Steam Carriace.—On Saturday 
morning last, Mr. N. Ogle, accompanied by 
Mr. Baggage, Mr. C. Bisheoff, and several 
other gentlemen, proceeded from the Bazaar 
in Portman street, to the residence of Mr. 
Rothschild on Stamford hill. The distance 
of seven miles was accomplished, notwith. 
standing the crowded state of the roads, in 








81 minutes.—[True Sun. } 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 
' For the Week ending Monday, April 22d, 1833. 
_ [Communicated for the American Railroad Journal end Advocate of Internal Improvements.] 












Date. | Hours. ree — Winds. waoiee, of bed Weather and Remarks. 
( sw bys os 
Tuesday, Ap. 16) 6 a.m. 38 30.29 NE by E fresh Eb _ fair 
E by N 
10 43 .33 ¥; sie om 
2 p.m. 58 27 ENE—E moderate -. —cloudy 
6 48 .24 E—ENE re cloudy 
10 46 -20 ENE ee bh 
Wednesday, 17; 6a. m. 42 .12 di light 
10 44 13 variable faint i 
2 p. m. 48 .08 ne ssw brisk 
6 47 .10 sie Z. 
10 46 13 calm ye 
Thursday, 18) 6a.m. 44 16 wsw faint Wwsw foggy—fair 
10 51 21 ssw—s . light ¥ fair 
wsw 
‘ 2p. m. 62 .20 s moderate } 
NW 
6 56 18 WNW 
- | 10 53 .24 ae rs A si 
Friday, 19} 6a.m, 48 .36 | NE—E—ENE light clear ‘ 
10 55 40 sw sus Wwsw fair—(thin & elevated cirri) 
2 p.m. 63 .38 oS moderate a oe — : 
6 56 29 8 bs — 
10 50 30 calm —_ 
wsw Q 
Saturday, 20] 6a.m. 50 -26 sw light } -- 
w ) 
10 58 .28 moderate } me - _ 
2p. m, 68 -22 Wwsw ee on 
MN 6 , 64 15 % 
10 58 15 
Sunday, 21} 6a. m. 52 -09 sw light .. —foggy—fair 
10 62 .09 8 2. fair—(thin cirri, highly eleva- 
2p. m. 68 29.91 moderate she _ ae [ted) 
6 62 85 light wan 
10 59 .84 . f. Kone 
Monday, .22| 6Ga.m.| 54 .89 NW moderate | clear 
10 60 94 NNW a wNw | fair 
Ly 2p. m. 68 .94 | N—NE—ENE light es 
; : 6 61 94 ESE s% | clear 
10 57 96 | fair 















































Average temperature of the week, 53.62. 








Account of tise Arrival of the “ Comet” Fure- 
Engine at Berlin, and of the Experiments 
ihere mide withii. [From the Allgemeine 
Prexsische Staats-Zeitung, for Dec. 2, 
1832. | 

To the mary useful applications of steam 
power which have been witnessed of late 
years, we have now to add that of working 
fire engines by steam. The merit of having 
first manufactured such an engine is due to 
Messrs. Braithwaite & Co., of London.— 
This machine, which consists of a 6-horse 
power steam engine, and the pumps worked 
thereby, rests upon a carriage, which can ca- 
sily be drawn by two horses, and, in conse- 
quence of the peculiar construction of the 
steam boiler, can be brought into action in the 
course of thirteen minutes. Its effects are 
extraordinary ; and its utility has been alrea- 
dy exemplified at several large fires in Lon- 
don, among which may be mentioned the Ar- 
gyll Rooms in Regent street-—English Opera 
House, Strand—and, lastly, the celebrated 
brewery of Messrs. Barclay, Perkins & Co. 
On the last occasion the engine particularly 
distinguished itself; and after the fire, and 
the total loss of the steam engine and pump- 
ing apparatus, it was of extraordinary service 
to the proprietors of the brewery in pumping, 
for 25 days, the beer brewed in the part of ihe 
building that was saved, to the vats, 50 feet 
above the level of the street. 

As the double-ac‘ing pump of the engine, 
which is worked by a 6-horse steam engine, is 
64 inches diameter, and makes 30.14 inches 
double strokes per minute, it can pump in a 
day of 10 hours, 8,640 cubic feet, and, in 25 
days, 216,000 cubic feet, English measure, to 
the height of 50 feet. 

The Prussian Ministry of the Interior for 











trade, traffic, and building, has had a similar 
engine, but of siill greaver power, made by 
Messrs. Braithwaite & Co It works by an’ 
engine of 15-horse power, and is the first of 
its size made at their manufactory. The 
makers have named it the “Comet.” There 
were several trials made of it to-day on the 
Building-ground of the Court-marshall office, 
in University street, which proved equally sa- 
tisfactory with those made for two whole days 
at London. The engine consists of two ho- 
rizontal 10 inch double-acting pumps, which 
are worked by two small steam engines of the 
united power of 15 horses. ‘The pumps, en- 
gines, and boiler, with connectors, rest on 
four of Joncs’s (of London) patent wheels, 
(cast iron boxes, with wrought iron spokes 
and rims,) and can, notwithstanding the im- 
mense weight of four tons, (when the boiler 
is charged,) be easily drawn by four horses 
ona paved road, ‘Those patent wheels are 
on the same principle as those with which the 
Artillery Company at Woolwich have made, 
according to the United Service Journal, such 
satisfactory experimenis. In the course of 
20 minutes froin lighting the fire in the boiler, 
the engine was started, and made then 20 to 
25 strokes per minute. The pumps being 10 
inches diameter, they will draw, with 25.14 
strokes, 57 cubic feet per minute, or 3,130 
cubic feet per hour, and throw it through the 
hose to great heights and distances. ‘lo the 
air chamber there may be fixcd four sets of 
hose, which can be used together or sepa- 
rately. By using one hose, anda jet of 1) 
inch diameter, the water was thrown verti- 
cally to the surprising height of 120 feet ; 
and at an angle of 45° to 50°, to a distance 
of 164 feet. The effects of this engine are 








accordingly very great, and can even be in- 


creased by giving it a quicker stroke. The 
engine is destined, in particular, for the pro- 
tection of the Royal Palace, the Cathedral, 
Museum, new Sufferance Warehouses and 
Courthouse, the Governor’s Palace, his Ma- 
jesty’s Palace, that of her Grace the Princess 
of Lignitz, the Life-Guard House, the Fi- 
nance Ministry Office, the Academy for Sing- 
ing, the University, the Palaces of the Queen 
of the Netherlands and of his Royal High- 
ness Prince William, the Library, the Office 
of the Minister of the Interior for Trade, 
&c., the Opera House, and the Royal build- 
ings in Burg street. 

For the supply of the great quantity of wa- 
ter necessary for the engine, cast iron suc- 
tion pipes are to be laid under the pavement, 
with plugs to which the suction of the engine 
may be fixed. In consequence of this ar- 
rangemeut, the engine may be used as well 
for extinguishing the fire itself as for sup- 
plying other engines with water. As there 
are 400 feet of hose belonging to it, the wa- 
ter may even by that means be conveyed to 
great distances; and a large plane may be 
protected by placing the engine into a circle, 
the radius of which is 400 feet. Finally, it 
is scarcely necessary to observe how advan- 
tageous the application of steam is for work- 
ing fire engines, whether they be on barges or 
carriages ; in the first case without exception 
—in the latter where there is no want of wa- 
ter. The time of 13 or 20 minutes, which the 
generating of steam requires, with small or 
larger engines, is no drawback to their utility, 
as steam is generated whilst the horses are 
being put in, and while the suction is being 
connected to the water pipes by engines on 
carriages. The engine requires an engi- 
neer, a stoker, and one to four men to attend 
to the hose. It saves the strength of 42 to 
105 men, according to its size, from six to 
fifteen horse power ; it does not tire, works 
regularly, and requires no relief. ‘The dimi- 
nution of a crowd, which is so disagreeable 
ai a fire, and of the space necessary for many 
smail engines—ihe greater distance from the 
firs in which this engine may be placed, and 
the simplification of directing firemen’s exer- 
tions,—are certainly-undeniable advantages. 
If, therefore, even the application of steem 
fire engines by land may be with us but small, 
as sufficient water can only be produced near 
rivers or canals, (there being no water-works, ) 
the utility of these engines must call for 
their general adoption in barges, where there 
is no such impediment. 
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Turning In Chover ror A WHEat Crop.— 
I shall in this essay treat of the wheat crop, 
which is the most important of all crops to the 
farmer. Aman who has one hundred acres of 
cleared land, of common quality, ought to raise 
on an annual average one thousand bushels of 
merchantable wheat, and also rye, corn, oats, 
and potatoes, sufficient to defray the expenses 
of carrying on the farming. The wheat crop 
should always be clear gun. 

Don’t startle at this, farmer; if you do, it is 
a sure sign of the improper manner in which 
you manage your farm. A man who hasa 
farm of one bundred acres of cleared land, 
can yeurly put forty acres of it in wheat, and 
if the land be in order as it should be, and as 
every farmer may have it, every acre of the 
forty will give twenty-five bushels, amountin 
in the whole forty to one thousand. I sha 
now shew how land must be farmed in order 
to produce in this way. Never break your 





land before harvest and stir it after, as is cus- 




















OPEN 


tomary with many farmers. Much ploughin 


rcs land and is productive of no go 
ts. Your wheat ground must be heavil 
set in clover, and broken up after harvest wit 
three horses, when the seed in the clover is 
ripe. By thus turning clover down after har- 
vest, when the seed is ripe, it will never miss 
coming up in the spring, which frequently is 
the case when sown in the spring with seed. 
You also save between forty and fifty dollars 
worth of seed annually, which it woul take to 
sow your ground. When clover is ploughed 
down after harvest, before you seed the field, 
you must harrow it with a light harrow the 
‘way you have ploughed it, in order to level the 
ground and prevent the seed when sown from 
rolling between the furrows, and coming up in 
rows. Never plough your seed in with shovels, 
nor harrow it in across the ploughing, when 
you have turned down clover after harvest, lest 

ou raise the clover, but always harrow it in 

y twice harrowing with light harrows the 
way you have broken up your ground. Many 
farmers have ploughed down clover once, and 
finding that their crop was not bettered by it, 
but injured as they believed, have never at- 
tempted it again. This is almost invariably the 
case the first time clover is ploughed down af- 
ter harvest, especially if the fall be dry and the 
winter frigid and close. In turning clover down 
you necessarily must plough the ground deep, 
and the first time you do it you turn up the 
clay, which being unmixed with manure of 
any sort on top, it is in a bad state to sow 
wheat in. The wheat after some time will 
sprout and come up, but will look yellow and 
very spindling. Its roots, after some time, will 
get down among the unrotted clover, and there 
will choak, and for want of moisture a great 
deal of the wheat will dwindle away and die. 
The unrotted clover, too, below, will keep the 
ground loose and springy, so that the frost will 
injure the wheat no little. But when clover is 
ape down a second time on a field, those 
ad effects to the wheat crop, arising from un- 
rotted clover, are not experienced. You then 
turn up the clover from below, which was 
ploughed down before and which is a manure 
on the top. The seed sown on it now springs 
up directly, and before the winter sets in has 
taken deep root, and spread in large green 
flourishing branches. The clover now turned 
down rots very soon, in consequence of the 
rotten clover turned up, which, as manure, al- 
ways keeps the ground moist, however dry the 
fall. You may go on now in this way farming : 
every time you turn up a coat of clover, turn 
down one, and your wheat crop will never fail, 
until your land become so rich that you will 
have to reduce it with corn.—[Hagerstown 
Torch-light. | 





Burrer.—A friend waited on us yesterday, 
to communicate tle result of a process, which 
had been recommended to him, of restoring 
butter to its original sweetness. Incredulous 
as he was, he made the experiment, and he 
authorizes us to say it was entirely satisfacto- 
ry. It consists simply of churning the butter 
with sweet fresh milk, in the proportion of about 
3 Ibs. of the former to half a gallon of the latter. 
Butter, thoroughly rancid, by this simple pro- 
cess, was rendered sweet and good. fa citi- 
zens, in-view of the present scarcity and dear- 
ness of butter, of even tolerable quality, will not 
ail to appreciate this discovery.—[Fredericks- 
burg Arena. | 





; FEeEpine upon Turnips anD Straw.—Adam 
er 
Agriculture, the result of feeding two steers 
twenty-five weeks, upon turnips and straw, the 
turnips half Swedes, or ruta baga. The steers 
were half and two-thirds short horned blood. 
No. 1 gained 406 Ibs., No. 2 gained 336 lbs. 
The daily consumption, of turnips. was about 
200 Ibs. per day to each animal. I once fed 
four bullocks about sevent days upon ruta 
baga, at the rate of two bushels each per day. 


They ate hardly any thing else, even refusing 


son gives us, in the Quarterly Journal of 


oil cake. 
nips thus fed produced me about $75.—[Gene- 
see Farmer. ] 





On the Cultivation of Bees in Single Hives 
and Dwelling Houses. 

The following cuts represent Dr. Thatch- 
er’s hive, which is considered altogether pre- 
ferable to any that has yet been brought be- 
fore the public. For .the description and 
drawing, we are indebted to Dr. Smith’s 
treatise on the raising of bees in cities. 

DR. THATCHER’S HIVE. 








Fig. 1. This is a view in outline of a very 
valuable hive. The box is to be from one foot 
to twenty inches square. A back view, as pre- 
sented in the above diagram, shows that there 
is a horizontal floor passing through the middle, 
dividing it into two equal apartments. In the 
lower, are cross bars for suspending the comb, 
as common to all hives. In the upper room, 
are two drawers, side by side, as represented, 
just filling the whole space. Through the bot- 
tom of these drawers, are small orifices, cor- 
responding with two others through the hori- 
zontal flooring. Thus, it will be clearly under- 
stood, when the drawers are entirely in, the 
holes will correspond, so that the bees can run 
freely from the lower to the upper apartments| 
or drawers. At the outside extremity of the 
drawers, (the one in sight,) a pane of glass is 
grooved, through which it can be ascertained 
what state of forwardness the deposition of, 
honey is in. Outside of that, on aline with the 
box, is a slide door, represented, on the left side, 
as raised up, the object of which is to close it, 
for the exclusion of light. When the drawer is 









and no time should be lost in draining them 
the moment they are cooked through... 
_ Potatoes should remain in the hot vessel-un- 
til the water retained in them. has.evaporated. 
Green vegetables should never be put into 
the water until it boils. They ought.to be-boil- 
ed quick while uncovered, and removed from 
the water just as soon as are 
through. Onions will be very fine and free 
from that unpleasant strong taste, when 
ed in the following manner: Boil them.about 
one hour in clear water; then drain off the wa- 
ter, and while hot put them into another quan- 
tity of water with a little milk and a i 
Boil them in this water until they become 
and apply the usual dressing. 
We believe this process of cooking onions is 
not generally known, and having obtained it 
from an experienced person, whose skill in the 
art of cookery is amply proved by her table, 
we recommend the mode to our female friends, 
as worthy their attention. 


: 





Freycu anp EneuisH AGRricunturE, com- 
PARED.— The following comparative, showing the 
amount of animate and inanimate power a 

to agriculture and commerce in France and Great 
Britain, is given by Mr. Charles Dupin. He takes 
the population of France at $1,800,000, and Eng- 
land and Scotland at 15,000,000. 


Applied to Agriculture in France. 
Effective Laborers. 
Human race, 21,056,667 equal to 8,406,088 











Horses 1,600,000 11,200. 

Oxen and cows, 6,973,000 ——— 17:488.000 

Asses, 240,000 240,000 
Total, 37,278,000 


Applied to Agriculture in England and Scotland. 
Effective Laborers. 
Human race, 5,000,000 equal to 2,132,446 














Horses, 2,250,000 8,756,000 
Oxen, cows, &c. 5,500,000 13,750,000 
a 24,682,446 
Approximating estimate for Ireland, 7,455,701 
Total for the United Kingdon, | $2,088,147 


Applied to the Arts, Manufacture and Commerce. 





drawn out, a slip of tin is slid over the lower 
opening, to keep the bees below. First one 
drawer, then the other, may be taken out, alter- 
nating, according to circumstances. 





Fig. 2. This is a front view of the doctor’s} 
bee-house,—being made large enough to hold 
two hives, as will be noticed by the two lighting, 
boards: no particular description is necessary, 
as its shape can be recognized. ‘The door-way 
in the house should exactly correspond with the 
door-way of the hive, which is put in at the 
back side. 





Fig. 3. The back view of the same house 


In France. In Great Britain. 








‘ Men power. Men power. 
Animate force equal to 6,303,019 . 7,275,497 
Mills and hydraulicengines 1,500,000 1,200,000 
Windmills | 253,333 240,000 
Wind &steamnavigation 3,000,000 12,000,000 
Steam engines 480,000 6,400,000 
Total force, 11,536,352 27,115,497 
Approximating estimate for Ireland, 1,002,667 
Total force for Great Britain, _ 28,118,164 


By the above estimate it appears that France, 
with a population of $2,000,000, employs in agri- 
culture, the arts, and commerce, a con ani- 
mate and inanimate power equal to 48,814,890 
able men ; aud that Great Britain, with its popu- 
lation, (say 28,000,000,) employs a power equa 
to 60,206,311. ‘That the inanimate power ap- 
plied in England and Scotland to agriculture is 
equal to twelve times the human foree, while in 
France it does not exceed five times; that the 
inanimate power applied to manufacture and 
commerce in Great Britain is four times greater 
than in France; and that the whole animate and 
inanimate power engaged in manufacture and 
commerce in Great Britain is nearly treble the 
amount of that so occupied in France. 





Anima. Powrr.—Dupin states, that in Great 
Britain the animal power is eleven times as 
the manual power, while in France it is only 
four times as great. Also, that Britain con- 





presents folding doors, which open for receiving! 
and removing the hives. Trunk handles, on the 
ends, are very important in carrying the whole 











from place to place. 


sumes three times as much meat, milk and 
cheese, as France. In Hanover there are 198 
horses to every 1000 inhabitants, 145 in Swe. 
den, 100 in Great Britain, 95 in Prussia, 79 in 





France.—([Bull. des Se. Agri.} 















‘ test improvements in 
husbandry that was sete during the last cen- 
‘ a 4 j : ; 
ironed have been first suggested by plant- 
ing grain ina garden for mere curiosity, by per- 
sons who» had no opportunity of extending the 
cultivation for profit. This was first attempted 
at Norwich; and a few years after by one of the 
Jlargest occupiers of land in Norfolk, who set fifty- 
‘seven acres in one year. His success from the 
visible ‘superiority of his crop, both in quantity 
and “quality; was so great, that in the following 
‘autumn he set $00 acres, and has continued the 
practice ever since. ‘This noble experiment es- 
tablished the ‘practice, and was the means of in- 
trodu¢ing it generally among the intelligent far- 
mers in ‘a very large district; there being few 
who now sow any wheat, if they can procure 

hands to set it. It has been generally observed 
that although the set. crops on! very thin 
during the autumn and winter, the plants tiller 
and spread prodigiously during the spring. ‘The 
ears are indisputably larger, without dwarfish or 
small corn; the grain is of a larger bulk, and spe- 
cifically heavier per bushel than when sown. 
The lands on which this method is particularly 
prosperous, are either after a clover stubble, or 
onj which trefoil and grass seed were sown the 
spring before the last. These grounds, after the 
usual manuring, are once turned over with the 
plough in extending flag or turf, at ten inches 
wide; along which a man, who is called a dib-, 
bler, with two setting irons somewhat bigger 
than ramrods, but considerably larger at the 
low-r end, and pointed at the extremity, steps 
“backwards along the turf, and makes the holes 
about four inches asunder every way, and une 
‘deep. Into these holes the droppers (women, 
boys, and girls,) drop two grains, which are quits 
sufficient. After this, a gate bushed with thorne 
is drawn by. one horse over the land, and closes 
up the holes. By this mode three pecks of grain 
are sufficient for an acre; and being immediately 
buried, are equally removed from vermin or the 
powerof frost. The regularity of its rising gives 
the. best opportunity of keeping it clear trom 
weeds, by weeding or hand hoeing. Setting of 
wheat is a method peculiarly beneficial when 
corn is dear; and if the season is favorable, may 
be practised with great benefit to the farmer. Sir 
Thomas Beevor, of Hethel Hall, in Norfolk, found 
the produce to be two bushels per acre more than 
from the sown wheat; but having much less 
smaller corn intermixed with it, the sample is 
better, and always fetches a higher price, to the 
amount generally of 2s. per quarter. ‘This me- 
thod, too, saves to the farmer and the public six 
of seed wheat in every acre; which, if ge- 
nerally adopted, would of itself afford bread for 
more than half a million of people. Add to these 
consideritions the great support given to the 
poor by this second harvest, as it may be called, 
which enables them to discharge their rents and 
maintain their families without having recourse 
to the parish. The expense of setting by hand 
is now reduced to about six —- per acre ; 
which, in good weather, may be done by one 
dibbler, attended by three droppers, in two days. 
This is five shillings per day; of which, if the 
dibbler.gives to the children sixpence each, he 
will -have himself 3s. 6d. for his day’s work, which 
is more than he. can earn by any other laber so 
easy tohimself. But if he have a wife who dib- 
bles with him, and twe or three of his own 
children to drop to him, his gains will then be 
very important, and enough to insure a plenty of 
candidates for that work, even in the least popu- 
lous parts of the country. But the profit of this 
method, in seasons when seed corn is very cheap, 
or the autumn particularly untavorable to the 
practice, must certainly be lessened, 

This, then, is.one of the improved methods of} 
farming which the Agricultural Employment In- 
stitution ought to adopt. Transplanting wheat 
is another source of employment for the redun- 
dant poor, the beneficial results of which may be 
seen at the Exhibition of Arts, Charing Cross, 
sent there by Mr. E. J. Lance, of Lewisham.— 
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: — pty ES article of great impor- 


tance to manufacturers, in procuring red color- 
ing matter, and it is one which may be raised 
profitably by our farmers. Mr. Russel Browson, 
of Bridgewater, has published in the New-Eng- 
land Farmer, the method employed by him and 
his neighbors in cultivating it, and we submit the 
following abridgment to our readers, in hopes 











[British Farmer’s Magazine.) 
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that it may lead some of them to consider whether 
it would be a profitable business or not. 

The soil should be rich, deep and loamy; it 
should be ploughed very deep twice in the fall 
and left rough over winter, and rough again in 
April. The planting should be done in the latter 
part of April, in hills about six feet apart every 
way, with two slips in a hill‘a foot apart. The 
slips are taken from the old roots in the fall, and 
may be transported any where, and kept by be- 
ing buried in a dry piece of ground covered with 
three or four inches of earth; when planted, and 
when three inches high, the plot should be weed- 
ed and a little earth thrown round the stems of| 
the plants. When six or eight inches high, plough 
and hoe. The tops fall over un the ridges, and 
should be laid each way crosswise, and covered 
with earth, except the ends or buds; in a few 
weeks they may be spread parallel with the ridges, 
and should be wed and covered with more earth, 
the last earthing to be in September. The se- 
cond season the culture is similar, except that the 
tops do not lop over till they are a foot high. 
The earthing should be done in the after part of 
a dry day. "The third season pursue the same 
course, except no earthing need be done after the 
first of August, and as soon as the frost has killed 
the tops, the roots should be dug up, washed 
thoroughly, partially dried in the sun, and com- 
pletely dried in a kiln, with a slow heat. ‘The 
ridges of hills, if well attended to, will be three or 
four feet broad at the base, and a foot and a half 
or two feet high, and completely filled with roots, 
which, after washing and drying, should be ground 
in the grist mill, when the madder is ready for 
sale. The whole expense of raising, washing, 
and grinding, is estimated at 7 cents a pound. 
It sells at from 22 to 24 cents, leaving a net pro- 
fit of 15 or 17 cents ona pound. An acre will 
yield 1500 pounds, or, converted into money, 
$255 clear profit. Divide this by three, the num- 
ber of years requisite in bringing it to maturity, 
and it will yield a net annual profit on an acre of 
ground of $85. This is no dreamy speculation ; 
it has been realized for some years by farmers in 
Bridgewater, and can be realized by others if 
they take up the business. Seed may be obtain- 
ed of those farmers, at the rate of five dollars a 
bushel—about five bushels are required for an 
acre.—[Greenfield Gaz.] 





Errect or Removing Fruir Trers.—The 
facts I shall adduce will be such, and such only, 
as are capable of being supported by the best 
testimony. 

Ist. I can show that a tree sprang up at a dis- 
tance from a gentleman’s house, and was found 
to produce fruit of a superior quality. The gen- 
tleman removed the tree near to his dwelling, 
aes in doing it, entirely altered and spoiled the 
ruit. 

2d. A gentleman was showing me his orchard 
of about one hundred trees, perhaps more. He 
told me that the seeds from which that orchard 
sprang were all taken from an excellent sweet 
apple; and that in his orchard he had sixteen 
trees precisely the same as the original apple. 
asked him if he was careful to set the tree in the 
orchard as it stood in the nursery? He told me 
he did, as near as he could without a compass. 
Probably with the sixteen he hit the mark. 

$d. I know a man who raised a nursery from 
the seeds of a black gilliflower. He transplanted 
the trees without any regard to the position of 
them in the nursery, and not one of them was 
like the parent. But one that was permitted to 
remain in the nursery, proved to be a perfect 
black gilliflower. 
4th. I know three trees, now standing in a 
row, and all produce precisely the same fruit. 
No one at this day knows what was the quality} 





strong warm land, at 
ountain, you may find a 
good proportion of the fruit of a choice quality, 
while trees from the same nursery, transplanted 
to the top of the Green Mountain, uniformly pro- 
duce the worst of fruit. 
I have been acquainted with the fruit upon the 
Green Mountain, through the whole length of it, 
and have never found a pleasant natural fruit 
apple. 
r would here observe, that a tree grafted or 
budded in the nursery, will not change the cha- 
racter of its fruit by transplanting.—[ Utica Sen- 
tinel.] 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tne Nationat CaLenvar For 1834: Washington, 
Perer Force.—This annual publication, in maintain- 
ing its accuracy and usefulness, increases, we may 
hope, as it certainly should, in circulation. It is of 
general interest, and should, therefore, be generally 
patronized. 


New Monruty Maaazine, “el 
Biackwoop’s MaGazine. Boston, Allen & Tick- 
nor: New.York, C. W. Francis.—These republica- 
tions of noted London periodicals, are like those of 
the Foreign Quarterly and Westminster noticed last 
Saturday, cheaper than the originals in price, but less 
sightly, because of their smaller type and double co- 
lumns. Nor, to say truth, do we much like them in 
other respects (we refer to the Magazines, not the 
Reviews,) for the substance of them in all that 
can materially and advantageously affect us, is 
transferred through many different channels into the 
mass of reading presented to Americans. Still, if 
there is a demand for the work, let it be met; and it 
is thus far well met by the publishers of these num. 
bers for January and February. 

Tus American Journat oF Sorence AND Arts; 
conducted by Bens. Sinuiman, M.D. &c. &c.: Vol. 
XXIV. No. 1; April 1833.—New Haven; Hez. 
Howe & Co.—The contents of this number are va- 
ried as usual. The first paper, on the Georgia gold 
mines, will attract attention, as speculation in such 
property is on the alert. The most striking article 
to us is the analysis of Babbage’s book on ‘‘ The Eco. 
nomy of Machinery and Manufactures.” It furnish. 
es an excellent view of that work. 


Tue Coronizationist, AND JoURNAL OF FReEDOM, 
No, 1; Boston: Gro. W. Licut & Co.—The great, 
the difficult, but the inevitable topic with which this 
publication is connected—the abject state of the color- 
ed population of the United States, and the measures 
best adapted for bettering it-—will, howéver reluc. 
tant men may be, force itself upon attention more and 
more daily. Great Britain and France are both en. 
gaged in projects for abolishing slavery in their eolo- 
nies ; and it is certain that slavery will be there abo. 
lished. This country—afflicted by the same blight 
and curse—cannot if she would look on with folded 
arms, while such things are passing at her threshold 
—and hence we see with pleasure this periodical, 
which promises to conduct its discussions with calm- 
ness and in a spirit of charity. Never were they 
more needed, or can they be more welcome, for fana.- 
ticism may here be of incalculable evil. 

Crupen’s ConcorpaNce To THE New TEsTaMENT ; 
New York, D. Arrteton.—This little pocket volume 
very neatly printed, is an abridgment for the New 


Cruden, and will be found convenient in all families. 
Boys’ anp Grats’ Liprary or Useyut KNowiepag, 
No. VI.—New York: J. §- J Harper.—Natural His, 
tory forms the subject of this number ; or rather that 
portion of Natural History embraced in the habits 











of the fruit from which the seeds were taken. 


and fermation of the smaller animals and insectei== 
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Instruction is agreeably imparted in a series of Con- 

versations, and the striking objects,—such, for in- 
stance, as the air-exhausting apparatus of the fly’s 
foot--are presented in wood cuts, magnified, as 
when seen througha microscope. This little volume 
cannot. fail to interest and improve the young read- 
ers for whom it is designed. 


A Treatise on Optics, by Sir Davin Brewster. 
First American Edition, with an Appendix containing 
an Elementary View of the Application of Analysis 
to Reflection and Refraction, by D. M. Bacue, A. M. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, in 
the University of Pennsylvania, &c. Philadelphia : 
Carey, Lea, & Blanchard.—This is the approved 
work of an approved Philogopher, with additions by 
a distinguished Professor of our own country, and as 
such will be welcomed by those whose scientific 
pursuits and attainments enable them to judge of its 
value. 

Taz Coup Warer Man, or Pocket Companion 
for the Temperate, is the title of a little volume, 
which examines the pros and cons of of the Tempe- 
rance Cause, with aconclusion, of course, as its 
name denotes, against any use of ardent spirits. 

It is an earnest and somewhat coarse appeal, 
against the evils of drunkenness ; and is upon the 
whole less temperate in its honest and well-meant 
zeal, than a preacher of temperanee of any sort 
should be. There are certain minds, however, to 
which such language is not repulsive—and with those 
it may do good. Itis for sale at the office of the 
City Temperance Suciety, 129 Nassau street. 


Memoir or Tue Loves or THE Ports; by the Au- 
thoress of the Diary of an Ennuyée ; 1st American, 
from the 2d London edition; 2 vols.: New York, J, 
& J. Harrer.—Here we have again two charming 
vohimes from the pen of Mrs. Jameson, whom we had 
80 recent an opportunity of warmly praising for her 
‘Characteristics of Women.” It is in honor of her 
own sex, and to illustrate the influence women have 
exercised over, and the immortality they have re- 
ceived from, the greatest names in ancient and mo- 
dern poetry, that this tasteful champion again takes 
the field. In the course of the biographical sketches 
which are here given, many cliarming literary anec. 
dotes, beautiful poetical portraits, and amusing inci- 
dents connected with illustrious names, are brough; 
together and worked with skill, and soothe to say, 
with some partiality, into one swelling tribute to the 
worth and just influence of women. As an instance 
of the skill referred to, we would poist to the man- 
ner in which the story of Leonora D’ Este is told, and 
the impression which it leaves upon the mind, that 
the woman loved with all the fervor of such a soul 
as Tasso’s, was not insensible or indifferent to the 
inhuman outrage inflicted by her brother upon the 
poet lover, of confining him as a lunatic. We will 
let the author speak for herself on this point : 

A cruel, and, as I think, a most unjust imputation, 
Tests on the memory of the Princess Leonora. She 
is accused of cold.heartedness, in suffering Tasso to 
remain so long imprisoned, without interceding in 
his favor or even vouchsafing any reply to his affect- 
ing supplications for release, and for her mediation 
in his behalf. The excuse alleged by these who 
would faim excuse her,—‘‘ That she feared to com. 
promise herself by any interference,” is ten times 
worse than the accusation itself. But though there 
exists, I suppose, no written proof that Leonora plea- 
ded the cause of Tasso, or sought to mitigate his 
sufferings ; neither is there any proof of the contrary. 
We know little, or rather nothing of the private in- 
trigues of Alphonso’s palace : we have no ‘* mémoires 
secrétes” of that day; no diaries kept by prying cour- 
tiers, to enlighten us on what passed in the recesses! 
of the royal apartments: and upon mere negative 
presumption, shall we brand the character of a wo- 
man, who appears on every other occasion so blame- 
less, so tender-hearted, and beneficent, with the im- 
putation of'such barbarous selfishness ? for the honor 


of at me and human nature, [ must believe it itn. 
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In no other instance was the homage which Tas: 

loved to pay to high-born beauty repaid with ingrati- 
tude ; all his life seems to have been an object of af- 
fectionate interest to women. They, in his misery, 
stood not aloof, but mimstered to him the oil and 
balm, which seothed his vexed and distempered 
spirit. ‘ihe Countess of Sala and Scandiano never 
forgot him. Lucretia Bendidio, who had married 
into the Machiavelli family, sent him in his captivity 
all the consolation she could bestow, or he receive. 
The Duchess of Urbino (Lucretia d’Este,) was mu- 
nificently kind te him. The young Princess of Man- 
tua, she for whom he wrote his “ Torrismondo,” 
loaded him with courtesy and proofs of her regard. 
He was ill at the Court of Mantua, after his release 
from Ferrara; and her exertions to procure him a 
copy of Euripides, which he wished to consult, (an 
anecdote cited somewhere, as a proof of the rarity 
of the book at that time,) is also a proof of the inte- 
rest and attention with which she regarded him. It 
happened when he was atthe Court of the Duke Ur- 
bino, that he had to undergo a surgical operation ; 
and the sister of the Duke, the young and beautiful 
Lavinia di Rovera, prepared the bandages, and ap- 
plied them with her own fair and princely hands ;— 
a little instance of affectionate interest, which Tas- 
so has himself commemorated. If then we do not 
find Leonora publicly appearing as the benefactress 
of Tasso, and using her influence over her brother 
in his behalf, is it not a presumption that she was im- 
plicated in his punishment ? What comfort or kind- 
ness she could have granted, must, under such cir- 
cumstances, have been bestowed with infinite pre- 
caution; and, from gratitude and discretion, as 
carefully concealed. We know, that after the first 
year of his confinement, Tasso was removed to a less 
gloomy prison; and we know that Leonora died a 
few weeks afterwards; but what share she might 
have had in procuring this mitigation of his suffering, 
we do not know; nor how far the fate of Tasso might 
have affected her so as to hasten her own death. If 
we are to argue upon probabilities, without any pre- 
ponderating proof, in the name of womanhood and 
charity, let it be on the side of indulgence; let us 
not believe Leonora guilty, but upon such authority 
as never has been,—and I trust never can be pro- 
duced. 

The partiality we speak of, is most strongly shown 
in the manner in which Laura’s conduct to Petrarch 
is justified—conduct, which must, we fear, man be- 
ing the judge, be pronounced the result of cold, cal- 
culating, deliberate coquetry. Inthe second volume 
justice is done upon the odious treatment by Swift of 
his Stella and Vanessa; and none can gainsay the 
sentence passed by this female judge upon the con- 
duct towards two of the loveliest and most devoted 
of her devoted sex, of one, whom, on this occasion, 
manhood too must scorn. But we must take 


leave of these volumes, which will have many readers. 


SELEcTIOoNS FRoM THE Writincs oF Mrs. Saran 
Haut, Author of Conversations on the Bible.—1 vol. 
Philadelphia: Harrison Hall.—The previous publi- 
cation of Mrs. Hall met with so much favor as 
as to go at once through several editions. This se- 
lection from her lighter papérs is a posthumous tri- 
bute of affection and admiration, and will not detract 
from her reputation. Mrs. Hall was born and died 
in Philadelphia. She was the centre of the circle 
which Denney, and the writers for the Port Folio con. 
stituted. The whole tone of these lighter pieces is 
such as good taste and good morals will approve. 

Parrie’s Narrative is the title of a new work, 
edited by Mr. Flint, of Cincinnati, which we have re- 
ceived from Peter Hill, Broadway, and shall notice 
hereafter. 


Tue Dairy anp Periopican Press or France.— 
We received by the last Havre packet from the 
‘¢ Newspaper Correspondence Office” of Messrs J. 
Bresson ¢ Bourgoin at Paris, a large sheet, contain- 
ing the names and places of publication of every 
newspaper and periodical publication in Paris and 
the departments—and our surprise at their num. 
ber, closely as we thought we had watched the spread 
of these vehicles of intelligence in France, was truly 
great. There are published in the departments two 
hundred and forty-three papers—some daily, some 





with this, which has not asingle daily paper. Lyons 
has four daily papers, two tri-weekly, and one weekly 
—Rouen has four daily papers, one semi.weekly and 
one monthly—Haore has two daily, one weekly, and 
one monthly. 

In Paris, thirty-one daily papers are published—of 
which two are evening, three midday, and the re- 
mainder morning publications—leaving 186 periodi- 
cals more, recurring at less than twe months: inter- 
val and mostly weekly or monthly, to fill up the sum 
of 217. ; 

According to a circular dated the 15th February 
from the Directors of the Office of Correspondence, 
whence we received the statement of the French 
press, ‘ more than one hundred journals or periodi- 
cals have been established within the past year, 
chiefly in provincial towns.” With such activity and 
impetus given to the public press in France, what 
hope can there be of maintaining any doctrines which 
imply right or superiority in any one portion of 
mankind—whether kings, priests or nobles—to rule 
the rest? 

We cheerfully comply with the request of Messrs. 
Bresson and Bourgoin, to insert the following notice : 


Messrs. Bresson and Bourgoin, Directors of “the 
Newspaper Correspondence Office,” established in 
Paris three years ago, have just published a new sta- 
tistical table presenting for the year 1833, the authen- 
tic list of all the papers and periodicals which are pub. 
lished in France. The utility of such a publication 
cannot be overrated. 
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[From the Baltimore Patriot.] 
Cumsrrzanp, (Md.) April 15, 1833. 

Fire at Cumberland.—Mr. Munree: I hasten to 
inform you of the calamitous fire which oceurred to 
our town yesterday. The fire broke out about 10 
o’clock, P. M. and before many minutes, not less than 
15 or 20 houses were ina blaze. It commenced in 
a cabinet maker’s shop in the north part of the centre 
of the town, and the wind being high, it soon com- 
municated to other buildings, and was not checked in 
its ravages until about 75 houses, comprising the 
heart of our town, were in ruins, and more than that 
number of families are aow without homes, most of 
them not even saving mere than the clothing upon 
their backs. I have not time to give you a list of 
even the principal sufferers. Our loss is great. But 
one store remains in the town, (Bruce & Ps) and 
their loss is considerable. The three principal Hotels 
are burnt, and both Printing-Offices. I have nothing 
saved but my books and accounts. Most of the 
heuses burnt were brick and two story log buildings. 

Yours, S. Cuaras, Editor «Civilian. 


Fire 1 CumBertanp.—An Extra from the office of 
the Hagarstown Torch Light, communicates some 
further particulars. A meeting of the inhabitants 
of Cumberland was held on the fifteenth instant, and 
a committee appointed to draft on address to the 
people of the United States, in behalf of the sufferers, 
who are as follows :— , 

George Hoblitzell, 3 or 4 houses: Joseph Evers. 
tine 3do; George Wincow ldo; Dr. Lawrence, 1 
do; BS Pigman 2 do; Lownds 1 store; Geo Hobb 2 
houses; John T Sigler 1 do; late John Scott 1 do; 
Dr L P Smith, and R Worthi 3 do; Bank 
property, 30or 4do; Thomas Dowden, 2 du; Heary 
Wincow, 1 do, and $1,500 cash: Adam Fisher, 1 
or 2 do; Martin Rizer, of M. 1 do; S Bowden, 1 do; 
JM Buchanan, 1 do; Mrs Frethy, 1 do; John G. 
Hoffman, 2 do; Shrive, do; Robert M’Cleery, 2 or 
3 do; Mrs. Gephart, 1 do; Robert Swan, 2do; Dr 
JM Smith 2do; Mrs Taylor; 1 do; Samuel Hoblit. 
zell, 1 do; besides others, mostly brick houses and 
2 story log buildings. pi hey 

7 Merchants, whose loss in real and personal pro- 

perty, and-goods, is estimated at 94,000 

3 Physicians 12,000 

9 Hotels, including the loss of the owners, 30,000 

30 Mechanics, (real and personal property, 








trieweekly, some semi.weekly, some weekly, and 





stock, é&c.) 71,000 
Citizens not included in the above descrip. 

tion, ‘ me 
Citizens not residing in the town, 1 
Tetal loss, $262,000 
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2's About forty boats, says the Argus, obtained clear. 
De ‘@iices,'and departed for the west and north. There 
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~ mavigation throughout the entire: line on Monday.— 


‘were ofcourse no arrivals except from the immedi. 
fate vicinity, 
‘Jt will be perceived by the following article, from 
‘the Nerthern Pennsylvanian, that business has been 
resumed on: the Railroad of the Delaware and Hud. 
son Canil Company. The Canal, it is understood, 
will be opened for business on the 25th instant. 


‘Business Resumed.—Operations on the Carbon. 
dale Railroad commenced on the 8th instant... We in 
common, we presume, with every one in Carbondale, 
and the adjacent country, contemplate with satisfac. 
tion and deep interest the prospective business of the 
year; for most heartily de we wish the company the 
success and prosperity which their enterprize and 
spirit deserve and must command. We consider 
its prosperity and that of the surrounding country 
one and the same. ‘The report of the board of trade 
to the coal mining association of Schuylkill county, 
was regret in the Miner’s Journal some time since, 
in which the business of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company for the present year was estimated 
at 95,000 tons. This error we now take occasion to 
correct ; that quantity of coal passed over the Rail- 

year, and we are assured on the best autho. 
rity, that the quantity this year will not be less than 
120,000 tons ; and may be extended to 140,000, should 
the company deem it expedient. The road is fully 
equal to the delivery of that quantity, to say nothing 
of the coal now at Honesdale. The company is pro. 
vided with boats, also, to that extent. The mining 
has been going on during the past winter, and there 
is now a large quantity of coal at the foot of the first 
plane, equal in quality, we will venture to say, toany 
that has been or will be mined this year in Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

We are requested to state that the Camden and 
Amboy Rail Road Company, will commence running 
on Thursday the 25th inst. three lines daily, for Phil- 
adelphia, leaving each city at 6 and 10 A. M. and 2. 
P. M. 


Laks Erre Navication.—The Buffalo Journal of 
the 17th inst. says—Steamboats are running between 
Dunkirk, forty-five miles up the Lake, and Detroit. 
The Uncle Sam, built at Detroit, is under wav, and 
the papers of that place gpeak of her in the highest 
terms. The George Washington, another new 
steamboat, and the largest ever cast upon our waters, 
was launched at Huron, Ohio, on Tuesday, the 9th 
inst. She is of 600 tuns burthen, built by Mr. Pang. 
burn and owned by the Huron Steamboat Company, 
and will be ready for the Lake by the 1st of July. 

[From the Cincinnati Gazette, 13th inst.} 

Canat TRransrortaTionN.—We are indebted to 
Messrs. Mills and Townsend, agents for the New 
York and Ohio transportation lines, for the following 
communication received by them from Alfred Kelly, 

_ Esq., acting canal Commissioner of the Ohio Canal: 

“Persons engaged in commercial pursuits, and 
particularly those who receive merchandize from the 
eastern cities, or send prope:ty of any kind to those 
cities, will be interested in learning that such im. 
portant reductions have been made in the rates of 
toll, both on the Erie Canal of New York and on the 
Ohio Canal, as will materially reduce the cost of 
transportation between the western country and the 
seaboard, by way of the lake and the Canals. 

On the Erie Canal of New York, the tolls on the 
staple articles of agricultural produce, such as flour, 
wheat, beef, pork, lard, whiskey, &c., have been re- 
duced from 7 to 5 mills per 1000 lbs. per mile, and 
on merchandize coming from tide waters, from 14 to 
12 mills per 1000 Ibs. per mile. 
~ Onthe Ohio Canal, the toll om the staple articles 
of agricultural produce, in all distances beyond 200 
miles, have been reduced from 5 to 3 milis per 1000 
Ibs. per mile. The toll charged on the staple articles 
of agricultural produce from Portsmouth to Cleave- 
land is 15 cents, 8 mills per 1000. Sugar and mo. 
lasses in hogsheads or barrels, cotton in bales, and 
manufactured tobacco, transported from the Ohio ri- 
ver to the Lake, throughout the whole length of the 
Ohio , and charged with toll at the rate of five 
mills per 1000 Ibs. per mile. Under the present rates 
of flour may be transported from Cleaveland to 


New York for $1,00 per barrel, covering all ex. 
-penses, and for about $1,62 from Portsmouth, and 
other staple articles at the same prices, according to 
weight. Merchandize may be delivered at Ports. 






Cxampiatn CaNaxs were opened for}}ibs., and at Cincinnati $2. 








37 1-2 to $2,40, covering 
all expenses at intermediate points. 

On Lake Erie arrangements have been made to 
have two steam boats leave Buffalo every day for 
Cleaveland, and the other for Detroit by way of 
Cleaveland, “One steamboat leaves Cleaveland for 
Buffalo, and one. touches at Cleaveland on its way 
from Detroit for Buffalo each day. This arrange- 
ment will expedite the transmission of goods between 
New York and the western country, and together 
with the arrangements made for the tow boats on the 
Hudson river, will prevent those delays in the for- 
warding of merchandize which have heretofore been 
the subject of complaint. The average time required 
to transport goods from New York to Portsmouth on 
the Ohio will not exceed 17 to 20 days.” 


Rise or Reau Estate.—The lot of ground at the 
corner of Wall and William sts. with an old brick 
building covering the premises and measuring 29 feet 
front,.by 42 feet in depth, sold yesterday by auction, 
for forty thousand seven hundred and fifty dollars— 
Mr. Rufus L. Nevins -wasthe purchaser. Only nine 
years ago this same property was bought by the late 
Gen. Mapes, at the sale of Isaac Classon’s Estate, for 
sixteen thousand five hundred dollars. The present 
sale is about thirty-four dollars a square foot. 
Explosion.—We learn that the Bellona Powder 
Works, about 7 miles-from Baltimore, were blown 
up on Sunday, at half past 2 o’clock. Although the 
works are nearly destroyed, we are gratified to hear 
no lives were lost.—[Mere. Adv.] 


Another Steamboat Lost.—The Louisville Herald 
says, that the steamboat Trenton was snagged in the 
Missouri, on the 2d instant, about 18 miles above the 
mouth, and sunk in about 15 minutes. The passen- 
gers and crew were saved, together with a considera- 
ble portion of the freight.—[Merc. Adv.] 


Tobias Watkins has at length been released from 
his long imprisonment for debt. Severe indeed has 
been the penalty of his transgression. 


[From the Cincinnati Herald, of 15th inst.) 
Anotuer Destructive Frre.—We learn from the 
Captain of the Steam Boat Juniata, which arrived at 
this port last evening, that Portsmoutb has suffered 
very much from a distructive conflagration. It is 
supposed to have occurred in a stable; whether 
decignedly or otherwise, we have not heard. That 
valuable square immediately west of, and adjoining, 
the Court House, and which contained some of the 
most valuable buildings tn the place, was almost, 
if not entirely, consumed. 


Black Hawk, the celebrated Indian Chief, with his 
two sons, the Prophet, and one or two other Indians, 
passed through Cincinnati on the 12th instant, as 
hostages to the United States, on their way to For- 
tress Monroe. 


Kry West, Aprit 8.—I write you amidst disease 
and desolation. The Cholera made its appearance 
here about a week since, and two days after, all the 
garrison except one officer and three men, left for 
the Main land. The inhabitants of the Island are 
leaving as fast as opportunities occur; and to add to 
our misfortunes, I fear our best physician will go 
too.—| Journal of Commerce.] 
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Latest From France.—The Charles Carroll from 
Havre, brings us our Paris files to the evening of the 
23d ult. 

The rumor of the occupation of Smyrna by the 
troops of Ibrahim Pacha, is derived from a letter 
from Trieste, without date, published in the Messa- 
ger des Chambres of 22d, as follows—* A vessel 
which arrived here yesterday from Smyrna, in 15 
days passage, announces the occupation of that place 
since the 20th of February by Ibrahim Pacha, with 
30,000 troops.” 

The negotiations at Constantinople between Adl. 
Roussin of the French navy and the Turkish go. 
vernment—of which the double object seems to be 
to exclude Russia from any control in the affairs of 
the Porte, and to induce Mehemet Ali to recall his 
victorious son—were brought to a point on the 27th 
Feb, in the form hereinafter expressed. 
Constantinopie, Fes. 27.—The din of arms has 
subsided, but diplomatic nogotiations have become 
more active. Admiral Roussin has daily conference 
with the Reis Effendi, and enjoys the utmost confi- 
dence of the Porte. M.de Botineff, the Russian Am- 











mouth from the city of New York for $2,25 per 1000 


bassador, is seen but seldom in the palace of the Porte. 








[The French Ambassador has concluded a convention 
with the Divan, the substance of which is as follows}; 
—1. Hostilities between the two contending parties 
are to cease by sea and land. 2, Ibraham Pacha, 
shall evacuate those parts of the Ottoman empire, 
which on the peace being signed, are to be restored 
to the Sultan, to be again under his immediate sover. 
eighty as before the war. 3. The Russian fleet 
shall quitthe Bosphorus. 4, Mehemet Ali shall be 
endowed by the Porte with the vassalage of the 
districts of St. Jean d’Acre, Jerusalem, and Tripoli, 
5. Mehemed Pacha shall recognize the Sultan as his 
Lord paramount, and take the usual oath of allegi- 
ance. 6. The Port will facilitate by every means in 
ics power, the return of the !-vptian army. 7. The 
French Government pledges itself to employ its ut. 
most influence to bring about a convention on these 
basis between the Porte and Mehemed Ali. Thisis 


the purport of the convention which has been signed 
by the Reis Effendi and Admiral Roussin. The 


Turks are now in high spirits ; the Capital appears 
to be safe, and hostilities are suspended. Every 
thing indicates that the French, are acting with the 
perfect concurrence of Mehemed Ali. The latter 
wished to have all Syria conferred upon him, but ac- 
cording to the preceding articles he must centent 
himself with only a small portion of that Pachalik.— 
If no mutual understanding existed between Admiral 
Roussin and the Viceroy of Fgypt, the French Am. 
bassador would run the risk of compromising himself 
at Cairo, and of seeing his stipulations rejected. Se- 
rious collisions might then arise between the Cabinet 
of Paris and Mehemed Ali, as Admiral Roussin has 
solemnly guarrantied to the Porte the acceptance of 
the stipulated points. The English Charge d’Affairs 
has sanctioned the proceeding of the French Ambas- 
sador, and used his influence with the Porte to in 
duce it to accede to the above convention. The 
Austrian Internuncio, Baron l’Ottenfels, has acted in. 
the same sense.” 


Paris, Marcu 22.—The Tribune and the Echo 
Francais of yesterday were seized—the former for 
its leading article relative to the condemnation of the 
National and the Charivari, and the latter for having 
copied the same article. 


According to the Messager des Chambres, orders 
have been given at St. Etienne and the other manu. 
factories of arms in the kingdom, for the suspension 
of the fabrication of arms for the present. 

Al! the movement journals announce that a commit- 


Eure, Odilon Barrot, Marshal Clausel, MM. Mau- 
guin, Berenger, and Chatelain, is to receive subcrip- 
tions to repurchase M. Lafitte’s hotel, which they 
call “the bivouac of the revolution.” 


The Superb, ship of the line, sailed a few days ago 
from Toulon, to convey 500 men of troops to Bona. 
The Marengo is to take 500 or 600 men of the 66th, 
and transport them to Oran. 


According to letters from Corfu, King Otho has 
already appointed six Greeks to be Generals. 


Most of the chiefs in the kingdon of Greece had 
summoned their adherents to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to Orno, the new sovereign. 

Prussia.—Beruin, Marcu 10.—‘‘ For some days 
past reports have been current that the London Con- 
ference would be revived. Prussia feels the ob- 
stinacy of the King of Holland, and wishes to see an 
end put to it. The Budget of the War Department 
for the year 1831, amounted to 49,750,000 thalers, 
which is double that of ordinary times.” 


Several projects of law imposing taxes were pass. 
ed by considerable majorities in the sitting of the 
Second Chamber of the State General on the 16th 
March, at the Hague. 


Srain.—Bayonne, Marcu 16.—A letter has arrived 
to-day from Irun, announcing a partial change in the 
Spanish Ministry. Gen. Morillo takes the place of 
Gen. Cruz; San Martin has the Department of the 
Interior; and the Duke de San Fernando succeeds 
M. Zea Bermudez as Minister of State. A Spanish 
courier has passed thrbugh this town this morning, 
and is said to be the bearer of despatches for the 
French Government. 





Iurortant.—This morning only we received the 
annexed letter from Havre, written at the moment of 
the departure of the Charles Carroll. It is impor- 
tant, as showing—if the intelligence by estafette 
from Paris be well founded—that the negotiauon be- 
tween the French Admiral, the Porte, and) Mehemet 
Ali, for checking the march of Ibrahim; had been 





disregarded by the latter—that Sir S. Canning had 





tee, consisting of General Lafayette, MM. Dupont de. 
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failed to induce Spain to interfere against Don Miguel 
—and that the Pedroites had made a hit at Oporto. 
, e Havre, March 24. 
‘The Charles Carroll is going out. The Es afette, from Paris, 
brings news of Genl. Solignac having taken 600 prisoners ina 
sortie from Oporto; and thatthe Egyptian army, by the latest ac- 
counts, was marching on Constantinople. 

You will have heard Canning’s negociation has failed. The 
Spanish government is ngt disposed to join England and France 
against Miguel. The eternal Dutch and Belgian question still 
unsettled. 

Lafitte was on the point of selling all his property to pay his 
debts. The idea of a subscription was started by a friend; and 
his Hotel, worth, perhaps, more than 24 millions, will be pur- 
chased and given to him. Many persons, who would have sub- 
scribed largely, will not contribute anything, because politics 
are mixed up with the affair. 

A LS 
MISCELLANY. 


[From the Foreign Quarterly Review.} 
THE YOUNG NAPOLEON. 

1. Le Duc de Reichstadt. Par M. de Montbel, An- 
cien Ministre du Roi Charles X. Paris, 1832, 
8 vo. 

9, Lettre a M ****, sur le Duc de Reichstadt. Par 
unde ses Amis. Traduite de l’Allemand. Par 
Gerson Hesse. Paris, 1832, 8 vo. 


By astrange fatality, one of the ministers of the 
dethroned Charles X. was driven to Vienna for shel- 
ter, where he arrived in good time to gather up the 
remains of the ancien Roi de Rome ; one of the last 
ministers of the banished restoration occupies his 
exile with the latest souveniers of the abdicated 
empire. Buta Frenchman is always a Frenchman, 
and no matter to what party he belongs or by what 
party he suffered—in foreign countries, Ja partie and 
la gloire, invariably attaching to it, are always ideas 
which with him sanctify every thing connected with 
them. Whocould have expected to find an ultra 
royalist minister of the Restoration occupying his 
leisure—or rather histime, for it isall leisure with 
him—with the recollections of the last of the imperi- 
al dynasty? and yet so it is, that with pious hands 
and reverent feelings, M. de Montbel has taken up. 
on himself the task of recording, for the benefit of the 
historical world, all that he could discover of the life 
and character of the son of the most illegitimate of ru- 
lers. Let his politics or policy be what they may, 
we owe his piety grateful thanks for having underta- 
ken the duty, and are happy to say, that the manner 
in which it is executed ishighly creditable both to 
his feelings as a man, and his abilities as an author. 
It redounds to the praise of M.de Montbel, that he 
has been so well able to divest himselt of the narrow 
prejudices of party, and at once, as regards the inter- 
esting subject ofhis biography, place himself in a po- 
sition of perfect impartiality, and in a most favorable 
point of view, for recording all that must necessarily 
interest the world and posterity in the history of this 
extraordinary graft on the ancient stock of Austri- 
an legitimacy. 

The Life, as given by M. de Montbel from the best 
sources, and frequently inthe very words of the only 
persons qualified to speak, wi.l long be a favorite 
text both for moralists and politicians. The influ- 
ence of hereditary disposition, the effect of education 
generally, and the peculiar character of this youth’s 
education, are fruitful sources of reflection and in- 
struction; while his anomalous positions, the chances 
of his future life, andthe probable effect it might 
have had on France and Europe at large, are not less 
likely to stimulate the disquisitive faculties of histo- 
rical writers. M.de Montbel’s book has also the re- 
commendation of complete novelty. The life of the 
son of Napoleon, since he fell into Austrian hands 
when an infant, has been a perfect mystery: the peo- 
ple were scarcely kept in more complete ignorance 
of the daily life of the man with the Iron Mask : his 
death was almost the first certain news of his eon- 
tinued existence. Now that there is no motive for 
farther concealment, we are let into all the details of] 
his short career, down even to the most trivial ac- 
tions of hourly existence ; not without some reser- 
vation certainly, produced by a perpetual conscious- 
ness of the position of the writer—a dependant of the 
Court of Vienna—but still with a snfficient abund-. 
ance of particulars, flowing from the mouths of his 

i tutors and household, to satisfy us altogeth- 
er as to the character and disposition of a remarkable 
and most interesting personage. 

Many unworthy suspicions have been entertained 
of the Court of Austria, respecting the treatment of 
this young man ; these suspicions will at once vanish 
before the perusal of this book, while the truth of 
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the intentions of the Emperor, or at least of his min- 


ister, will appear with tolerable plainness. It was 
resolved, first, that the young King of Rome should 
be made a German Prince ;—next, that as every man 
who has passions and talents must have a pursuit, it 
was deemed safest, and perhaps most beneficial, that 
he should be indulged in his enthusiasm for the mili- 
tary profession. The example of Prince Eugene was 
set before him, as the one they would most desire 
him to follow. Prince Eugene was neither imperial 
nor alien, and yet one of their most valuable Gene- 
rals, and in no way a dangerous subject, while he 
gained glory enough to satisfy the most ambitious of 
men. These calculations would probably have an- 
swered, had not the natural been a more complex 
machine than the political, and as such even beyond 
the ingenious management of M. de Metternich.— 
The youth was in a moral prison, and his soui pined. 
It was deemed necessary that he should be cut off 
from all communication with the agitators and adven- 
turers of France. To effect this object, he was kept 
in utter solitude ; surrounded certainly by attendants 
and instructors, but still, in a social sense, buried in 
utter solitude. His orders were obeyed, his every 
wish anticipated ; he had his books, his horses, and 
his equipages for promenade or the chase ; but for 
all that the soul or the heart holds dear, he was, with 
slight exceptions, a solitary prisoner. This might 
be practicable to some extent with no Austrian Arch. 
Duke; but with a child in whose veins the quick 
blood of the Corsican Conqueror flowed, it was a 
species of lingering moral torture. To outward ap- 
pearance, he was like Rasselas in the Happy 
Valley ; but, like him, he was wearying for all that 
was beyond the range of the mountains that separated 
him from his fellow men; in the one case, these 
mountains were physical obstacles ; in the other, mo- 
ral ones. The spirit chafed against the prison bars; the 
victim, bruised and care-worn, refused food, lost its 
substance, grew emaciated, and died. The mind all ihe 
while was developed and grew apace, while the body 
became debilitated, nay, aged: the truth being, that 
intellectual food may always be found in prison, but 
moral and social insolation prey upon the physical 
state ; the creature grows up a sapless weed, with 
the suspicions and distrust of long experience, and 
the reflection and calm profundity of thought pe- 
culiar to unclouded age. After his death, young 
Napoleon presented in his body the same anomaly 
he had done in his lifetime ; his frame had all the 
slenderness and fragility of infancy stretched into 
unnatural length, while his, vital organs bore the 
schirrous and flaccid appearance of extreme old age; 
there was no part healthy or natural but the brain, 
which was wonderfully fine, with the exception, that 
it was more compact, and of firmer substance than 
is usually found. Soit wasin life. This boy had 
all the enthusiasm and passion of youth in extreme 
force, alternating with a distrust, a caution, and a 
rapidity in fathoming the character and appreciating 
the talents of the persons with whom he was neces- 
sarily brought into contact, which are the usual quali- 
ties of age. His intellect chiefly exhibited itself in 
mastering the history of his father in all its volumin- 
ousness, in the soundness and acuteness ot his criti- 
cism on the several authors he hadread, and in the 
facility with which he acquired the theory of war, 
and all the studies which conduce to it. He seems 
to have known almost by instinct, thatit was only 
through war that he could ever rise to more than a 
mere eunuch of the palace, and from the earliest age 
he took the deepest interest in every thing that 
partook of military movement. It was not, how- 
ever, thought safe to intrust him abroad till he 
was nearly grown up; he felt that his entrance 
into a regiment was his first step to emancipa- 
tion, as he called it, and he devoted himself 
to the practical duties of a soldier and a chief officer 
with an ardour which quickly devoured the pig- 
my body that had been frittered away and shaken by 
the silent struggles of solitude. The word pigmy 
must, however, be taken inthe sense of feeble; in 
its sense of diminutive, it is wholly inapplicable ; 
fer the young Napoleon, in that respect teking rather 
after the Austrian than the Corsican race, had shot 
up in his sunless nursery, to the height of the tallest 
man. No story was ever replete with more painful 
interest than the account of the obstinate struggle 
which this unhappy youth kept up against physical 
decay ; he never complained, never even would ad- 
mit that he was ill ; finding his voice fail him in ma- 
neuvring his corps, he would, after the exertion of 
a review, go and hide his weakness, fainting and 
sinking upon some secret sofa. He was terrified, 
poor fellow! lest he should be, on the very thresh. 
old of the world, driven back into his solitary splen- 
dor. At length, however, on the representation of 
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sent to Schonbrun, where he died. He had however 
nearly rallied, and if the disease had not advanced t 
the extent of producing severe organic chi 
would perhaps have recovered by a = ges tour 
to Naples and other parts of Italy, e effect on 
the mind of the moral prisoner was electric, and te 
his dying hour, this journey was his chief hope and 
prospect in the world. 

Before the little Napoleon came into Austrian 
hands, of course no regular attempt had been made 
to educate him; but it is not to be supposed that 
nearly five years of such a pregnant existence as his 
were left without numerous and deep impressions. 
His was far from a communicative disposition, and 
consequently he did not, like some children, talk 
himself out of his recollections. They sank in the 
mind of the forlorn boy, and if ever they were _per- 
mitted to see the light, it was in some little moment: 
of excitement. One day, when he was playing with 
the imperial family, one of the archdukes showed 
him a little medal of silver, of which numbers had 
been struck in honor of his birth, and were distributed 
to the people after the ceremony of his baptism: his 
bust was upon it ; 

He was asked, do you know who this represents! 
“C'est moi,” answered he, without hesitation, 
‘quand j’etais Roi de Rome.” Ideas of his own for. 
mer consequence, and the greatness ef his father, 
says his early tutor, M. Foresti, were constantly 
present to his mind. Other impressions were not less 
deep; he had a leve of truth which made him utter. 
ly intolerant even of fable, and probably contributed 
to his subsequent distaste for poetry. The word vrai 
he used to pronounce, when a child, with a solemnity 
and a movement of the hand, which showed that it 
had to him all the sacred character of an assevera- 
tion. And yet, child as he was, he had that force of 
character, or rather that sensitiveness mixed with 
vigor, that, on being ridiculed unintentionally for its 
use, he never. again repeated the word. On occasion 
of his mother’s birth-day, some of the little court, 
soon after the dethronement, made these verses, in 
order to be repeated to Maria-Louisa by her child: 

Autant que moi, personne, 0 ma cheer Maman, 
Ne doit tenir ce jour prospere ; 
Vrai, ue lui dois-je pas le bonheur si touchant, 
Et si doux a mon cceur de vous nommer ma mere ? 

He soon learned the stanza; and was afterwards 
told why the word vrai was ivtroduced; he said no. 
thing ; when admitted to his mother, he showed a 
great deal of affection and amiability, but never pro. 
nounced the quatrain, and never more used the word. 

The first instruction attempted to be communicated 
to him was a knowledge of the German language. 
To this he opposed a most determined resistance : 
not one word of German would he pronounce, and 
even resisted the endeavors to teach him as an insult 
and an injury ; for his age he kept up this resolution 
a long time; when it was conquered by the mild. 
ness and persuasion of his teachers, he learned the 
language with a prodigious facility, and soon spoke it 
in the imperial family like one of themselves. Not 
only the rapidity with which he acquired this difficult 
tongue, but even his mistakes and misconceptions 
indicated a superior logical faculty, for they were 
generally founded on fancied analogies, and little 
etymological observations. M. Foresti, whose duty 
it was to teach him to read, found the difficulty in- 
surmountable, until he introduced a rival and a fel. 
low pupil. The son of one of the valets de chambre 
of the Empress was procured, and in company with 
him the young Napoleon quickly devoured his task. 
Such was the being destined to be brought up in near- 
ly a perfeet state of insolation. 

‘* From the very first,” says his tutor, M. Foresti, 
and he was with him full sixteen years, nearly the 
entire of the youth’s Austrian life, “* he exhibited the 
marked characteristics of his disposition. He was 
good-natured to his inferiors, friendly to his tutor, 
without any lively expressions ef his feelings; he 
only obeyed on conviction, and always began with 
resistance. He loved to produce an effect, and gene. 
rally it was evident that he thought a great deal 
more than he said: the difficulty then was to prevent 
this habit from growing into dissimulation,” 

Begging the excellent M. Foresti’s pardon, such a 
character as he describes was by no means likely to 
be guilty of the mean vice of dissimulation, which is 
the result of a base fear, and is the last fault te taint 
the character of a child, the first movement of whose 
mind is to resist, and who only yields on good reason 
being shown. Other traits are equally inconsistent 
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with this apprehension. 

‘‘ He always received our reprimands with firm- 
ness, and however annoyed he might have been by ~ 
them, he never retained any rancorous feeling; he + 











a physician, whom he never would consult, he was 


ended always by allowing the justice of the repre- 
sentations that had been made to him. When any 
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‘Coldness had taken place in the course of the 
owin bi severe lecture, in the evening, 

leave of us, he was always the first to hold 
riendly hand, at the same time requesting that 
we would pardon his faults, and overlook the wrongs 
he had done.” 

“He gave me,” says M. Foresti, ‘‘ many proofs of 

command he had over himself. Amongst others, 
- this :—up to the time of Maria Louisa’s departure for 
her State of Parma, there was about him a person 
who had treated him with the greatest possible affec. 
tion and attention. This was Mme. Marchand, the 
mother of the first valet de chambre of the Emperor ; 
she remained with him all night, and every morning 
was the object of his warm infantile caresses. She 
was always present at his rising, and had the care of 
dressing him. On the daparture of Maria Louisa, 
Mme. Marchand returned to France at the same time 
with M. de Bausset (author of Memoires sur [ Interi- 
eur du Palais,’ who also had a great affection for the 
Princé. Henceforward I slept in his room at night. 
The first night I dreaded, lest in the merning he 
would give way to grief on finding that his affection. 
ate nurse was no longer there. On waking, how- 
ever, he spoke to me without hesitation, and with a 
calmness astonishing for his age, said, ‘‘ M. Foresti, 
I wish to rise.” 

One of the youth’s governors was a M. Collin, a 

poet and dramatist of Vienna of some celebrity. This 

entleman could not help thinking that the young 
Napoleon's abhorrence of fiction was a sort of cen- 
sure on his profession, and it was not to be wonder- 
ed at that he endeavored to dress up fiction in the 
garb likely to be most agreeable to the taste of the 
imperial pupil. In resorting to Robinson Crusoe for 
aid, may be perceived a tacit compliment to the 
youth’s acuteness, for, assuredly, no other fiction was 
ever more like truth. ‘The poetical genius oi Col. 
lin,” says M. Foresti, ‘‘ appeared to triumph some- 
what over this obstinate resolution to reject every- 
thing which did not appear to be true in all the exac- 
titude of truth. On the heights which overlook Schon- 
brunn, on the right of the elegant arcades of La 
Glorietta, and at the bottom of a dark avenue of 
trees, may be found the spot, altogether shut out 
from a view of Vienna, by deep thickets, and an im- 
pervious mass of wood; a spot, from which nothing 
can be viewed save the cheerful but solitary aspect 
of mountain tops, smiling valleys, and rugged peaks, 
that go on ascending uatil they reach the lofty ele- 
vation of the summits ot Schneeberg. Here there 
is a hut constructed after the fashion of Switzerland, 
or rather of the Tyrolese mountains, whence it is 
called the Tyrol’s House. In this rustic abode and 
its neighborhood there is nothing to remind the spec- 
tator of the vicinity of the capital. To this wild and 
quiet spot Collin would often bring the young Duke. 
He there told him the story of Robinson Crusoe. The 
imagination of the child warmed to the tale. Soli- 
tude and silence completed the illusion; he fancied 
himself in a desert, and Collin suggested that he 
should set himself to fabricate the utensils that would 
be necessary to him, were he under the necessity of 
providing for his own subsistence in a similar spot. 
He acquitted himself of the task with much hardiness. 
A collection has been made of these things; they 
are placed in the pavilion, which still goes by the 
name of the House of the Duke of Reichstadt. The 
governor and his pupil, by uniting their efforts and 
their industry, succeeded in scooping out a cavern 
resembling that described as the abode of Crusoe on 
his desert island.” 

Such is the immortality of genius. The creation 
of Defoe, the persecuted and unhappy, imagined in 
some garret, whether in Bristol or Whitechapel, be- 
comes the factitious stimulus of a Prince’s educa- 
tion ; and that Prince the son ef a banished ruler of 
France, far greater than the Grand Monarque, who 
in Defoe’s day, seemed to have reached the ne plus 
ultra of earthly grandeur. 

During the first period of the young Napoleon’s 
instruction at Schonbrunn, his tutors were sadly per- 
plexed by his extreme curiosity respecting his father, 
as to what had become of him, the causes of his fall, 
&c. ; evasive answers did not satisfy him. 

It was,” says M. Foresti, “for us a species off 
torture, Happily the Emperor came at length; we 
hastened to inform him of the perpetual questions 
that were put tous, and to request his instructions on 
this point, The Emperor answered :—‘ Truth 
should be the baais of the education of the Prince ; 
answer all his questions freely; it is the best, in- 
deed the only mode of -calming his imagination, and 
of inspiring him with confidence, which will be 

~ necessary for you, who have to guide him.’ 

** At first, he overwhelmed us with questions, and 





ta : romans — = 
with perfect candor. That which the Emperor had 
foreseen came to pass, After a few days, he seemed 
satiated with this conversation, and theuceforward 


became more calm, more reserved on the subject. It 
may seem incredible, but it is nevertheless true, that 
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plete wished him to sit among the Jadies. He de. 










clined, saying, with the utmost gravity, ‘my place 
is among men.” It was remarked by the people 
about him thet he never was a child: he’had scarce. 
ly ever associated with children, and had adopted 





at no time, under any circumstances, was he ever 
heard to utter one word of regret in connexion with 
it. Later in life we saw that he was fully aware of 
the faults his father had committed, but it was a sub. 
ject to which he never on any occasion alluded. 

**The news of his father’s death was brought to 
Vienna by one of the couriers of MM. de Rothschild. 
At this moment the Compte de Dietrichstein (the su- 
perior governor) was absent from Vienna, and the 
Emperor charged me to communicate to the young 
Prince the melancholy intelligence. He was then 
just turned of ten years ofage. It was the 22d July, at 
Schonbrunn, in the same place, on the same day, on 
which he himself, eleven years after, was doomed to 
die, that I announced to him the death of his father. 
He wept bitterly, and his sadness endured for several 
days. ‘ M. de Foresti,’ said he to me, one day, ‘my 
father little thought then when he died, you would 
be the person from whom I should receive such kind- 
ness and affection.’ ” 

The youth alluded to an anecdote which the tutor 
had told him of his own career. M. Foresti had been 
taken prisoner by the French, and, on being sent to 
head quarters, treated with some harshness by the 
Emperor. 

Every pains were taken with the Duke’s education. 
The dead languages he was taught by M. Collin, and 
afterwards, when M. Collin died, by M. Obenaus, 
who had been classical preceptor to half the imperial 
family. To these instructions, however, he inclined 
but an indifferent ear, and of all his Latin books, took 
heartily only to Cesar’s Commentaries. His military 
studies took the alternate days with his classical 
ones, and co them he gave himself up with all possi- 
ble ardor. By way of a check upon the apathy of pri- 
vate instructions, the Emperor directed that from 
time to time a commission should proceed to inquire 
into the Prince’s progress. These investigations were 
seduously made, and greatly contributed to excite his 
ambition. Before these commissions the boy showed 
an extraordinary aptitude for learning, more particu- 
larly such learning as chiefly turned upon military 
pursuits. 

‘*¢ Being myself acquainted with geographical stu- 
dies and the arts connected with design,” says M. 
Foresti, “I was able to form an opinion of his per- 
formances. 1 consider them as !ively proofs of the 
talents which have just been extinguished, so much 
so, indeed, that I have thought it my duty to recom. 
mend that they should be collected and placed in the 
imperial archives, as memorials of his remarkable 
genius.” 

Among the voluminous papers written in Italian by 
the Prince, M. Foresti showed M. de Montbel a 
sketch of the life of Prince Schwarzenberg, in which 
there were various passages respecting Napoleon; 
they were written ina calm and candid tone. From 
the time that he attained his fifteenth year he had 
access to every book, without exception, relative to 
the history of his father andthe French Revolution. 
He read them with avidity, and is said to have been 
a more perfect master of every thing that has been 
written on these subjects than any person about him. 
His collections in French on history, chronology, and 
travels, are said to be immense. His military en- 
thusiasm showed itselfin the ardour with which he 
pursued every thing which had any connection with 
the accomplishments necessary to the soldier. ‘I 
wish him to have the education of a superior officer,” 
said the emperor, but this was only seconding the 
taste he had demonstrated from his earliest years.— 
At the age of seven he was indulged with the uniform 
of a private; after a time, in reward for the exactness 
with which he performed his exercise, he received 
the marks of the grade of sergeant, and his delight 
knew no bounds. He afterwards wentthrough every 
other rank, and learned the duties of each in its 
minutests details. In his rank of private soldier, he 
used to stand sentinel at the door of the apartments 
ofthe Ereperor. Whenever a member of the court 
passed—if a man—he used to present arms with the 
utmost gravity, but never if a woman. Some one 
rallied him on the subject: his answer was much 
more French than German :—‘‘I am ready,” he an- 
swered, with much liveliness, ‘‘ to present to the 
ladies—every thing but my arms.” His respect for 
every thing military was remarkable. One day, 
when admitted to dine in company with the Emperor 
on a public day, he retreated from the place he us- 
ually occupied next to the arch-dukes, and attempted 
to sit at the lower end of the table : when asked the 








exhibited an affluence of ideas, perfectly surprizing. 
Finding that we were authorized, we answered him 





reason, ‘*I see generals here,” said he; ‘they 
ought to precede me.” The Empress one day ata 


the reflective manners of those about him. : Without 
being anything extraordinary as a child, his intelli. 
gence was from the first precocious? His answers 
were as quick as judicious, he expressed himself with 
precision and exactness, and with great elegance of 
phrase. He was a perfect master of the theory of 
the French and German languages and wrote them 
with remarkable purity. 

Up to a certain age, the young Prince had been 
permitted to store his memory with facts, and to in. 
terpret them according to his own judgment. At 
length, however, it was deemed right that the Aus. 
trian version of the European story should be made 
known to the young Prince. No fitter person could 
be found for the due execution of this task than the 
Prince de Metternich, who, under the name of lec. 
tures on history, gave him at length, and in a series 
of interviews, the whole theory of imperial politics. 
The leading views are given by M. de Montbel: they 
are very ingemous. Under the pretence of a sketch 
of his father’s history, he points out to the young 
man the danger of rising above the station in which 
he is placed, and proves, in fact, that the very quali- 
ties which enable an individual to rise are precisely 
those which must afterwards ensure his fall. These 
lectures are described as having had the happiest 
results. The young Napoleon, or Francis, as he 
had been re-christened, eagerly accepted Metter. 
nich’s instructions, and, in cases of any difficulty or 
doubt, always resorted to him for their solution. 
Both the Emperor and his minister, in short, seem to 
have succeeded in thoroughly winning the entire con. 
filence of the youth: the practical result of which 
was, that no communication was ever made to him 
that he did not feel it a point of duty instantly to 
communicate. This was very convenient; and, if 
any proof were wanting, would prove the skill and 
true jesuitical dexterity of the Austrian minister. 
The youth is reported to have said to the Emperor 
and Metternich :—‘‘ The essential object of my life 
ought to be to make myself not unworthy of the glory 
of my father. I shall hope to reach this point of my 
ambition, if I can appropriate to myself any of his 
high qualities, taking care to avoid the rocks on which 
he split. I should be lost to a proper sense of his 
memory, if I became the plaything of faction, and the 
instrument of intrigue. Never ought the son of Na- 
poleon to play the miserable part of an adventurer.” 
This was of course the point desired. It is said the 
young Prince was surrounded with intrigues, and the 
utmost vigilance, which he knew and approved of, 
was necessary to protect him from attempts to draw 
him into them. 

One of the very few friends whom the Duke of 
Reichstadt made for himself (it was probably, how- 
ever, arranged by the Metternich policy,) was a ve- 
ry deserving young officer, M. Prekesch, who had 
distinguished himself by his travels in the East, and 
several military publications. From him M.de Mont. 
bel gained much interesting information. The man- 
ner in which the acquaintance was formed is thus de- 
scribed by M. Prokesch . 

‘* After my long travels and my numerous missions 
I had gone to visit my family at Gratz. The Empe- 
ror, who at that time was traversing Styria, stopped 
at this town.” -Pleased with my conduct, and the 
documents I had been able to lay before him, his 
Majesty testified his satisfaction by inviting me to his 
table. I found myself placed next the Duke of 
Reichstadt, whom I had often regarded with the in- 
terest generally inspired by him ; but up to that mo- 
ment I had never spoken to him, nor heard him 
speak. 

‘¢¢T have known you long,’ said he to me; ‘I ' 
have been taken up a great deal by yeu.’ 

‘©¢How, Monseigneur, have I acquired this dis- 
tinction ?” 

‘¢ ¢T have read, I studied your work on the Battle 
of Waterloo, and I have been so pleased with it, 
that I have translated it into both French and Ita- 
lian. ” 

This was the commencement of an intimacy which 
appears to have afforded the young prince a vast 
source of consolation in his peculiar circymstances. 
To have a friend, not of his suite, appearéd-as.if he 
were putting one foot at least in the world. In the 
first interview the Prince seemed deeply interested 
about the East. He multiplied questions on the ac- 
tual state of those countries, the character of the in- 
habitants, and particularly of the men who were like- 
ly to influence their future condition. This subject — 





led to his father’s campaigns: to the causes which’ 
stopped his progress before St. Jean d’Acre ; he grew 
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warm and enthusiastic in speaking of the possibilities 
which would have followed the capture of that im- 
t place, and on the immense results which the 
and active mind of his father would have drawn 
from it. He evidently took a grand and extensive 
view of the subject. 

“While we were both animated with all the fire 
of this subject, M. de N * * * was announced ; the 
visit greatly annoyed him—I got up to leave him. 
ore said he, the general will prove but a transient 
evil. In fact he very soon departed, and we recom. 
menced our conversation with fresh vigor. The man. 
ner and voice of the Duke indicated the deep and live- 
ly interest he took in the subject; his tone was that 
of a lively attachment, a passionate admiration of the 
memory of his pa-ent; he grew animated in talking 
of his achievements, which he knew in their minutest 
details, as well as in their general effect, and in 

ing me for the justice I had done him in my 
work on Waterloo, he testified a strong desire to re- 
read it with me, and enjoined me to visit him often 
during his sojourn at Gratz, where he had some days 
stillto remain. I very gratefully accepted this favor, 
and took care not to break my promise. From that 
time I have taken a very exact note in my journal of 
all the circumstances that struck me during my hab- 
its of intimacy with this young prince.” 

The epoch of the revolution of July may be sup- 
posed to have produced a startling effect on the 
mind of a young prince, so deeply interested in the 
fortunes of his father, and so devoured himself 
with military ambition. All that we are told on this 
subject, and, perhaps all that he expressed, is of a 
description that comes upon us, at least, with some 
surprize. ‘*I wish that the emperor would permit 
me to march with his troops to the succor of Charles 
X.” Poor boy! he seems to have proved an apt 
pupil of the political pope—Metternich. Neverthe- 
less, one who who knew him well, the author of the 
*¢ Lettre sur le Duc de Reichstadt,” (who is said to 
be M. Prokesch himself,) tells us that his hope and 
aim was the throne of France, on which he expected 
to be placed, not by a party in France, but by the gen- 
eral demand of the country, backed by the consent of 
the monarchs of Europe. To this secret idea, work- 
ing in the recesses of his heart, must be attributed 
his restless lsbor, his continued studies, his fatiguing 
exercises, his rage for riding, and his passion for mi- 
He dreaded to be taken unpre- 
pared : he as it were slept in his arms. He read all 
the journals and the pamphlets attentively, watched 
the play of parties, and shrewdly predicted their 
duration. We are not told how much he was indebt. 
ed to M. de Metternich for lights on these intricate 
subjects. It was about this time that he was agitated 
by an attempt on the part ofthe Countess Camerata, a 
daughter of Eliza Bacciocchi, and consequently his 
cousin, married to a wealthy Italian noble, to involve 
him in acorrespondence. A letter of hers is given, 
written in a style of considerable exaltation, with the 
view of exciting his ambition, and probably urging 
him to some movement respecting France. The let. 
ter was laid on the table by some secret agency. One 
evening, in disguise, she laid wait for him on enter- 
ing the Imperial Palace, seized his hand, and kissed 
it with an expression of the utmost tenderness. Obe- 
naus, the Duke’s tutor, who was alone with him, and 
had been struck with surprize as well as the Duke, 
stepped forward and asked her what she meant? 
‘¢ Who,” cried she, in a tone of enthusiasm, will re- 
fuse me the boon of kissing the hand of the son of my 
sovereign?” At the time, the Duke was ignorant 
who it was that had tendered him this sort of equive- 
cal homage, but her subsequent letters enlightened 
him on the subject. Napoleone Camerata is a lady 
whese personal and mental traits are said more near- 
ly to resemble those of Napoleon than any other 
member of the family. She is remarkable for her 
resolution, her energy, and say the reports, the incre- 
dible activity of her imagination. Her tastes for 
horsemanship ard the use of arms are points that 
might be more useful to her, had nature kindly be- 


stowed on her the sex, as well as the character of|/have surprised him in the barracks inastate of dread- 


her uncle. 
The French revolution, and the prospect of war 
which it opened upon the different armies of Europe, 
added fresh excitement to the duke’s military studies. 
He took M. Prokesch for his fellow student and 
friendly instructor. ‘We read, at this epoch, with 
much application, Vandoncourt, Segur, Norvins, the 
aphorisms of Montecuculli, the memoirs of Prince 
Eugene ofSavoy, aud the voluminous works of Jom- 
ini; all these works were in succession compared, 
discussed : they were covered with the prince’s marks 
‘and marginal notes.” About this time, also, he put 
= M. Prokecsh’s hands a manuscript of singular 
Test. 


duty. In this composition, interspersed with shrewd 
eneral views, he considered his position in relation to 
rance and Austria ; he pointed out the rocks which 
surrounded him, the means of avoiding these dangers, 
the influences to which his mind was subject, and by 
which it could be regulated, how his defects might be 
supplied, his ambition moderated, its movements gov- 
jerned, and in what way useful results might be extract- 
ed from tendencies which, ifleftto themselves, might 
be mischevious—to, in short, prepare for an honorable 
life, such as accorded with the rank in which he had 
been placed by Providence. Particular circumstances, 
which gave te this memoir a remarkable character, in- 
duced the prince to destroy it a few days afterjhe had 
shown itto me. Inow deeply regret it; it would have 
been adocument eflasting interest. He had formeda 
judgment of extreme sagacity ; it was a portrait of an 
exact moral likeness, in which he had forgot neither 
his faults nor his good qualities."—Montbel, p. 256. 
This intense self-occupation is not healthy ; it is, 
however, frequently the morbidnessof genius. The 
young Napoleon was, however, ina false position: 
there was no natural vent by which such diseased ac- 
tion might be carried off. This was the moral poison| 
which made his countenance. 

“6g eclatant de paleur; 

On dirait que la vie & la mort s’y melange.” 
The first appearance of the young man in society 
was on the 25th of January, 1831, at a grand party 
at the house of the British Ambassador, Lord Cow- 
ley. He was exceedingly struck with the strange 
mixture of remarkable persons, the representatives 
of the various changes that have lately taken place in 
Europe. 
*¢ How painful and wearisome,” he said to a friend 
the next morning, “are parties of this sort to me.— 
What striking contrasts were assembled in the same 
apartment! I saw about me (himself by the way, a 
monument of political change) two princes of the 
House of Bourbon, Baron de Kentzinger, the repre- 
sentative of Charles X., Marechal Maison, the Am- 
bassador of Louis Philip, the Prince Gustavus Vasa, 
the natural heir of the throne of Sweden, and Count 
Lowenheilm, minister of Charles John. For the first 
time, I spoke with Marechal Marmont: my father 
quoted him as a man of talent, and I found his con. 
versation correspond with this character. I am to 
receive him to-day. I am glad to find myself in 
communication with Frenchmen. I donot wish to 
remain absolutely unknown in France, or that so 
many erroneous ideas respecting my situation should 
continue to be entertained there.” 





his father’s early aid-de-camps, had for some time 
been passionately desired by him. Metternich’s 
permission was obtained: the marshal and his ancient 
master’s son were mutually pleased. The young 
Napoleon had a thousand questions to ask, a thou- 
sand points to clear up. Marmont is a manof edu- 


to hisexperience. It endedin Marmont being enga- 
ged to give the duke a whole course of military lec- 
tures; the text being Napoleon’s campaigns. They 
were continued until the subject was exhausted, or 
until, as is not improbable, their frequency had be- 
gun to give umbrage. Marmont retired, promising, 
at least, to see his pupil every fortnight. 
The 15th June, 1831, the prince was named lieu- 
tenant colonel, and took the command of a battalion 
of Hungarian infantry, then in garrison at Vienna.— 
His exertions in the discharge of his new duties, in 
addition to his previous occupations, appear to have 
made the progress of his malady, which had till now 
proceeded secretly, visible both in his appearance 
and in his inability to bear fatigue. His voice be- 
came hoarse, he was subject to coughs and attacks 
of fever; he had shot upto a prodigious height, and 
his appearance bore many marks of the germs of the 
terrible phthisis, now breaking out into activity. 
‘¢ Frequenly,” says his physician, Dr. Malfatti, ‘1 


ful lassitude. One day, amongst others, I found him 
stretched on a sofa, exhausted, powerless, and almost 
fainting. Not being able to conceal the wretched 
state in which I found him, he said, ‘I abominate 
this wretched body that sinks under my will in this 
manner.’ ‘ Itis indeed provoking,’ I answered, ‘that 
your Highness connot change your person, as you do 
your horses when they are tired, but permit me Mon 
seigneur, I conjure you, to remember, that you have 
set a will of iron in a body of glass, and that the in- 
o— of your will cannot prove otherwise than 
atal.’ 

His life was, in fact, at the time undergoing a pro- 


This interview with Marmont, the only survivor of||mask the resemblance. 


His soul was entirely 
jconcentrated in the routine of the manege and the 
different kinds of military exercises ; he was, in fact, 
never at rest: he continued to increase in height, 
grew wretchedly thin, and his complexion gradually 
became thoroughly livid. To all my questions he 
answered, ‘I am perfectly well.” 

Malfatti at length considered it necessary to pre- 
sent a representation to the Emperor on the state of 
the Duke’s health. Both the patient and the physi- 
cian were summoned to the imperial presence.— 
Malfatti repeated his statement. The ror then 
turned to the young prince, and said, ** You have 
heard Dr. Malfatti ; you will repair immediately to 
Schonbrunn.” The Duke bowed respectfully, and 
as he was raising his head, he gave Malfatti a glance 
of excessive indignation. It is you then, that have 
put me under arrest,” he said to him in an tone, 
and hurried away. He was placable, however, and 
soon fergave his amiable physician. The air and quiet 
of Schonbrunn were extremely beneficial ; he — 
again to sleep and eat ; the first return of vigor: 

the signal for exertion. He commenced hunting, as 
the next best thing to war, in all weathers, and with 
a recklessness that, joined to similar exposure in 
visiting neighboring military stations, soon re-estab- 
lished the malady. Phthisis assumed all its horrible 
power ; he gradually sunk, and, after dreadful suffer- 
ing, and all the rallying and resistance which a 
strong will can sometimes effect against disease, he 
fell avictim to it on the 22d July, 1832, at Schon. 
brunn, on the same bed, in the same apartment'that 
his father had occupied as the conqueror of Vienna. 
His mother was present during his latter days, and 
seems to have suffered all a mother’s pains. The 
Emperor, whom all agree in describiffg as an ex- 
cellent and amiable old man, was greatly affected ; a 
very strong affection subsisted between them ; and, 
on the part of the Duke, it was evident, that the 
honest, straightforward character of the Emperor, 
joined with his paternal kindness and evidently honest 
intentions, had made a profound impression on the 
mind and heart of his grandson. On opening of the 
body, the opinions of the Duke’s physicians were 
fully confirmed ; one lobe of the lungs was nearly 
gone ; and, while the sternum was that of a mere 
child, the intestines presented all the appearance of 
decrepid age. 

As he laid on his bier, his resemblance to his fa- 
ther, that resemblance so striking in the cradle, be- 
came once more remarkable. It might have been 
detected in life, but the flowing blond hair of his 
Austrian mother, and his tall form, would naturally 
His manner was graceful 
and elegant—the expression of his countenance 
somewhat sad ; he was reserved till he fancied’ he 
had found a friend, when he became confidential, 
communicative, and even enthusiastic. He appears 
to have béen universally beloved; no one can re- 
collect an offence—much less an injury ; he wae full 


cation, agreeable conversation, and quite capable of|/of kindness and consideration for every one about 
giving all the advantage of language and expression||him. But one passion appears to have been develop- 


ed—that of military ambition. The present with 
him was but a preparation; in fact, he lived in a 
future, which for him was never to arrive. 


Look at the interests of Europe, it is impossible to 
regret his death ; looking at himself, it is impossible 
not to feel a great interest in his life; had, in truth, 
his various qualities and dispositions been more gener- 
ally known during his youth, it is very probable, that 
the popular feeling of France would have more deep- 
ly sympathised in his fate. He was never regarded 
otherwise than as le fils de Phomme, and as such let 
him rest—a last victim to the turbulent ambition of 
his own father. 
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(For tux New-Yor« AmMeERican.) 
I do not love thee—on my word I do not: 
I do not love thee—for thy love I sue not; 
And yet, I think, there’s hardly one that shareth 












“It was acourse of conduct traced by himself in 








cess of combustion; he slept scarcely four hours, 
though, by nature, he required a great quantity of 








Thy dangerous smiles who, like me, for thee careth. 

What would I not to chase one moment's sadnese— 

What would I not to give thee one of gladness ? 

Who joys like me when in thy joy believing— 

Who, like me, grieves when thou dost seem but grieving? 

I do not love thee—on my word I do not: 

I do not love thee—for thy love I sue not. 

My doom it was to be on earth created 

With soul that is not with another mated ; 

A vagrant spisit sent—why—no one whisteth, - 

Unless to follow free where e’er it listeth ; 

Without a bond or fetter to confine 

A faithful minister waiting upon thine. 
TRISTRAM FICKLE, 
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THE ORANGE FLOWER. 
"That most melancholy of all happy ceremonies.” 
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on the. air, 

> and breathes the prayer ; 

amid smiles and tears, 
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‘The prayer that calls: on Heaven to 

The object of her heart’s tenderness— 

*Tis an hour of joy ! yet gaze in her eyes !— 

A mist of tears o’er their ess lies ; 





MECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND 


Register of Inventions and Improvements. 


i To the Mechanics of the United States. 
—In this populous and enlightened country, almost every 
description of persons can obtain knowledge and amuse- 
ment, connected with their peculiar pursuits, through the 
Medium of the Journal or Magazine especially devoted to 





their interests. The Theologian, the Farmer, the Philo- 





And her voice is low, and her cheek is pale 
‘As the light folds of her floating veil— __ 
Does she weep because she must bid adieu 
home where her happy childhood flew ? 

nourn that her girlhood’s glee is goné, 
sterner tasks must now come on? 
send her spirit through coming years, 
of this hour will be quench’d intears ? 
paint that mournful day, 
fond heart shall be torn away ; 
drops from eyes must flow,— 
herself in the grave laid low ? 

feelings will come, unbidden guests,— 
seems gay to human ! 
fair Flower ! in thy beauty bright— 
fairer stil] in Beauty's light:— 
baskest in the sun’s warm ray, 
smilest little life away, 
rotected by bounteous care, 
smade thee in thy beauty there. 


SS IL 


MARRIAGES. 


On Thursday last, by the Rev'd Dr. Milnor, Mr. WILLIAM 
Hagris, to Euive, daughter of Mr. William Davy, all of this 


“7 Castleton, Staten Island, on Monday evening, 22d instant, 
by tive Rev. John E Miller, Mr. Dantut, Roosevent Hircucocx, 
of New York, to Miss Mary A. daughter of Major Geo. Howard, 
of the former 


ace. 

Last , by the Rev. Thomas Dewitt, ALLen C. War- 
xER to Parse Jones, daughter of Mr. Abram Fardon. 

, by the Rev. Mr Hunter, Mr. Cuarves 8, Oak- 
Ley, of the firm of Oakley & Roome, to Miss Maria Louisa, 
daughter of David Morris, Esq., all of this city. 

Last evening, 17th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Anthon, Jamus 
Loniwer Granam, to suse Marinpa, daughter of Cnartes 

RABAM, ., all of this city. 

“oe era last, by Rev Dr. Wainwright, Lieut. Josern 
Rirren, of the U. S. A., to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. Alex- 
ander Kyle, of West Point. i! 

On Monday evening, by Rev. Thos. De Witt, Ricnarp De 
Wirt, of Hopewell, ron ess “og to Jane, daughter of the late 
John tenburgh, of this city. : 

At Newburgh, m4 Wednesday, 17th instant, by the Rev. J. 
Rosert D. Hart, of thiscity, to Conne.ia A., daughter 

Sands, Esqr. of the former place. 
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DEATHS. 


On Tuesday morning, between 3 and 40’clock, Mr. Taomas 
28 years. 4 

© Om Thursday, 38th instant, Gitsert Situ, infant son of 
Meiancton 8. Swartwout, aged 5 months. ’ 

On Friday afternoon, — oy of consumption, Mr. Jamzs 

36th year of his age. ; 

ee, afters short and painful illness, AveusTa, wife 
bert, and daughter of the late John A. Snyder. 


of Charles Lam 
Philadel esduy, Ricuarp W1..1Ne, Jr. Eeq. in 
- eres et sha ies tiacien Willing, Esq. 


f hisage, son of a 

ie Ph edelphia, on Friday morning, 19th inst. after a linger 
ing Sliness, in her 40th year, Mrs. AmxeLIA GiLrerT, relict of| 
Charles Gilfert, late manager of the Bowery Theatre. 

In Philadelphia, on the 19th inst. of consumption, Mrs. Lout 
sa V., wife of George W. Embree. 

At Garaccas, S. America, on the 16th day of March last, Joun 
M. Barry, Esq. nsoape'y | of Teneriffe, and more recently of this 
city, in the 45th year of his age. 

Report or DearHs—Weex ENDING Saturpay, ApRiL 20. 

Between the ages of 
90 and 100— 0 | 50 and 60— 1/| 10 and 20— 4 
5 90— 4140 and 50— 9] 5 and 10— 3 
30 and 40—14| 2 and 5— 8 
60 and 70— 3/20 and 30— 6| 1 and 2—8 
Of and under one year, 29. 
Total, 91—15 men, 25 women, 26 boys, 25 girls. 


Diseases. 













Asthma........+.+.-++++. 1 | Inflammation ofbrain.... 1 
Burned or «eseeee+ 1 | Inflammation ofchest.... 2 
Cancer: +:+.......+ ++++++ 1 | Inflammation of stomach. 2 
OS esennigiel sm eeveccesece ; 
on «. os WCTASMUS «-.- veeecseeee 
Gonvalsions eg oR 
Dropsy ---+++++ +++ -3 Palsy ..+-+s0+ seeeeeeeeee 2 
: Propsyin thechest....... 1 | Peripnuemony.---------- 7 
: Dropsy in the head ...-... 2 Pneumouiatyphodes ~1 
Prowned....--++ ss+s+++* Schirrhus of the liver .... 1 
Fever, remittent...--+-++- 1 | Stillborn........-...++6+ 4 
Fever, searlet.... -.++++++ 1 Suicide...........--..+. 1 
Feyer, US. see sececere Teething... .-.- - 1 
Hivesor croup........ .... 5 | Unknown ...........+.. 3 
Inflammation of bowels... 5 | Worms....-----+-+.++2- 1 


ABM. D. STEPHENS, City Inspector. 
fe 
TO ENGINEERS. 

3} Any person who can recommend an Engineer of the 
best school, to eurvey, locate and construet a Ruilroail, will 





please addross a line to the Editor of the Railroad Journai, 35 
Wall street. AW 3t 


pher, the Sportsman, and even the Plough-Boy, has each 
his journal, where he can find a record ettee passing 
events of the day, connected with his peculiar avocations, 
and recreation. Hitherto, the Mechanics (who form a 
“a and most important portion of the community) have 
had no Journal to which they could turn, with the certainty 
of finding that information they desire—no periodical, of 
which they could with confidence say, 


“THIS Is OURS, AND FOR Us.” 


Tn the hope that the attempt to supply such a want, ata 
price so-reasonable as to be within the reach of all, will 
meet with your active support, the subscriber proposes to 
publish on the first day ofeach month a “ Mechanics’ Mag- 
azine.” It will contain a well digested selection of the 
most useful and interesting articles from the London Me- 
chanics’ Magazine, London Register of Arts and Sciences, 
Repertory of Inventions, Library of Useful Knowledge, 
Journal of the Franklin Institute,and other works connec- 
ted with the Arts and Manufactures published in this 
country and in Europe, accompanied with numerous well, 
executed engravings. Its pages will be open for the com- 
munications of all, and especially for those of the Practical 
Artisan, to whose interests it will be more particularly 
devoted. 

The “ Mechanics’ Magazine’ will contain alsoa due 
portion of the occurrences of the month, Scientific and Lit- 
erary, Reviews of Books, Anecdotes, Economical Receipts, 
Reports of the state of Mechanics’ Institutions, and other 
Scientific Societies in this and other countries. 


XF In order that the work might be produced to the 
entire satisfaction of those for whom it is designed, and 
with credit to — I have secured the aid of a gentle- 
man who was for several years engaged in publishing 
the London Mechanics’ Magazine—a work of great merit 
and extension, and which Dr. Berkbeck, the President of, 
the London Mechanics’ Institution pronounced as the most 
valuable gift the hand of science ever offered to the Artizan 

Each succeeding number will contain 64 pages, handsome 
ly printed, and attached in a neat cover. Six numbers 

ill form a volume, for which an Index and Title-page will 
be supplied, and also a Portrait of some distinguished Me- 
chanic, as a Frontispiece. : 

Terms, $3 per annum, in advance. 

D. K. MINOR, 35 Wall street, New-York. 





WANTED, 
}<g> 200 MEN, and 100 HORSES and CaRTS, to werk 
onine ‘troy and Bennington M’Adam Turnpike. Apply to 
WALLACE & ANTHONY, 36 North 
a6 3t Second street, Troy. 


re GRACIE, PRIME & CO. cffur for sale, at 22 
Broad strect— 
4 cxses Gum Arabic 
8 casks French Muatler, ESFF 
2 do. do. do SFF 
20 do. Danish Smaits, EFFF 
10 do. Saxon do. ao 
500 bags Saltpetre 
203 do. Sicily Sumac 
44 bales Ist quality Italian Hemp | 
2:0 do. 2d do. de. do. 
2 do Gall Nuts; 20 tons Old Lead 
100 do. Triest- Rags, FF ; 6 do. Saw Gin*d Sea Island do. 
20 de, each 298} gross Veivet Bottie Corks 
6 boxes each 50 Ibs. Tartaric Acid 
6 do. each 25 lbs, do. do. 
1 case 50 boxties Syrop de Vitaigre ‘ 
10 cases White Hermitage ; 20 do. Cotic Ratie 
10 do. Drv St. Peray: 450 do. Bordeaux Grave 
40 do Chateau Griile ; 31 packs each 100 Goat Skins 
4 packs do small do ; 5 cases each 12 voles Olives in Oil. 





{ Reduced Duty 


ALSO, 
DRY GOODS—Ensglish, German, and Italian, for sale by the 
package :— | 
Prints—25 cases new styles, light and daik grounds 
Merinos—30 cases light and dark colers, 3-4 and 6-3 wide 
Circassians—10 do. light and dark colors, assorted 
Quikings--4 do, Whie Diamond Quiltings 
Dimities—6 do, Garment aud Furniture Dimities 
Satieens—10 do super white Sattcens, ent. to deb. 
Shirtings—1000 pieces 33 inch English brown do. do. 
120 pieces 3tinch very fine English. for city trade 
Lustrings— 9 cases super jet black Ialian Lustrings, and 
36 and 38 imc Gentiemen’s Cravats. 


0 
Chinese Colored Paper—for Labels. Perfumery, &c. 
5 cases each 1600 Sheets Culored Paper; 








2 d Jo do do du superfine 
2 do do do fig. do do 
3 do do de plain Gold: do 
2 doa do do plain Silver do 
2 do do do Silver do with red figures 
2 do do do Gold do do 
2 do do do Red do Gold do 
2 do do du White do —. Silver ¢o 
For sale by 
A20 GRACIE, PRIME & CO, 22 Broad street. 


04> NEW-YORK FARMER AND AMERI. 
CAN GARDENER’S MAGAZINE. Whole 
number, Vol.6. New dene Vol. . This is an me eke 
TURAL periodical, published monthly, containing 32 large 
quarto pears of three columns each, devoted particularly to 
Agriculture, Horticulture, &c. It will also contain much 
Interesting matter upon other subjects, such for instance as 
road making and repairing, together with steam carriages . 
for common roads, with other modes of improving internal 
communication. Its main object, however, is to’ collect 
from those who cultivate the soil scientifically, and obserp- 
ingly, and to dissemmate such infurmation as may tend to 
improve the mode of cultivation throughout our widely 
extended country.. No person will deny the utility of such 
a publication properly conducted ; nor will any one doubt 
me when I say that such a paper cannot be properly con- 
ducted and handsomely executed, without an extensive cir- 
culation and prompt payment to meet its expenses. 

‘Terms, Three Dollars per annum, i advance; and 
will not be sent without, as, at its present price, it will not 
pay a commission for collecting, nor bear the loss arising 
from want of punctuality on the part of subscribers. 

D. K. MINOR, Proprietor, 


35 Wall street, New-York. 





PAPER. 

3CS> The Subscribers, Agents fur the Saugerties Paper Man- 
ufacturing Company. have constantly on hand an extensive 
assortment of Royal, Medium, and Imperial Printing Paper, 
all made from first quality Leghorn and Trieste Rags. Al 
coutracts made after this date. will be fuenizhed with 480 per- 
fect sheets to the reain; and all sales amounting to over $100, 
of Med:um, or Rayal, out of that part of the stock which in- 
tudes cassia atires, the purchasers will be alluwed an extra 
quire of perfect paper to cach double reain, with additional al- 
lowance to the publishers and the trade, who buy largely. The 
terms will be jiberal. Apply to 

S31 GRACIF, PRIME & CO. 22 Broad street. 





Le POWNSEND & DU.AFER, of Palmyra, Manu- 
facturears of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
motto Hudson. under ive pame ot Durfee & May, offer to 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in= 
clined planes ¢f Retroacs atthe shortest noice, and deliver 
them in any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the quatity of Rope, the pubiic are referred toJ. B. Jervis, Eng. 
ML& H.R. R. Co, Albinys or James Archiball, Engineer 
Hadsen acd Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon. 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

Hudson, Colu nbia county, New-York, ; 


January 29, 1883. F3i tf 





: SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

3s Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 
warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, larze and small sizes, with high mae- 
aifying powers with classes made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Enginecring Instruments. manufactured 
and sold by E. & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 

J3l 6t '  golker of Maidenlane. 





EXGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

ry The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted eaual, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and werkmanship to auy imported or manufac- 
ured iu the United States ; several: f whch are entirely new: 
among which are an Inmoved Compass, with a Teiescope at- 
iacbed, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alse,a Railroad Goniom- 
et-r, with two Telescor es—anda Levelling Instruinent, witha 
Goniometer attached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
€3. WM. J. YOUNG, 

Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
PiLiladelphia. 


The fol owing recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and others interested. 

Baltimore, 1839, 

In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
tactured by thee, now in use on the Ba'timore and Ohio Rail- 
road, I: heerfully farnish thee with the following information. 
Che whole number of Leve's now in possesion of the depart. 
ment of construction of thy make is scven. The whole num- 
ber of the *‘ Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex. 
clu-ive of the number in the service of the Exugineer and Gra- 
duation Depariment. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from acc.dents to which 
all instruments of the kind are liaile 

I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of tne vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the nio-t complecely adapted to later- 
al angles of any simple and cheay instrument that |} have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be prelerred to all others. 
now in use for laying of raila—and in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as high!y appreciated fur common surveying. 

Respectiully thy frend, 

JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 

of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philadelphia, February, 1833, 

H ving for the last two years mele constant use of Mr, 
Young's ** Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lieveit to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in use, and as such most cheeriully recommend it to En. 
gineers and Surveyors, E. H. OILL, Civil Engineer, 


Germantown, February, 1833. 
For a year past I have ured Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
Young, of “hilacelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodulite with the common Level, 
I consider these 'nstrameuts admirably calculated for laying 
out Railr nds, and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable ta any othera tor that pur yey 





pose 
HENRY R.CA MPBELL. Eng. Philad., 


ml ly Germant, and Norrist. Rajlroad” 


